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Art. I, Bever’s Hiftory of the Legal Polity of the Romun State, 
CONCLUDED. See our laft Month’s Review. 


AVING paid the refpeét which we judged to be due to 

the ingenious Author of this work, under the character 
of acivilian, we fhall now attempt to do juftice to his merit 
under the other charaéter in which this hiftory places him before 
the public, that of a politician. 

It is certainly a degradation of the dignity of hiftorical writ- 
ing, and neceflarily creates fufpicions of partiality, to admit 
local and temporary politics into general hiftory. The hifto- 
rian who fteps out of his way to apply his narrative to the times 
in which he writes, muft not be furprifed if his readers fuppofe, 
that he has fome favourite caufe to ferve, or fyftem to eftablith. 
How far Dr. B. has given occafion for fuch fufpicions, may 


perhaps in fome meafure appear from what follows. 
Concerning the extinction of the regal government at the ex- 


pulfion of Tarquin, our Author fays : 

‘ Fortunate as this event really was in itfelf, confidered asa 
deliverance from one accidental tyrant; yet the anarchy and con- 
fufion which immediately enfued, was a very poor exchange for 
the tranquillity they enjoyed under their primitive kingly govern- 
ment. In thofe golden days, when the people were kept in fubjec- 
tion by the influence of manners, rather than by the dint of autho- 
rity; where a happy mediocrity, both of fortune and defires, pre- 
vailed univerfally through all orders and ranks of the ftate ; each en- 
joyed his lot in content and fecurity. Wealth, luxury and ambition, 
the certain fources of licentioufnefs, vice, and diforder, had not then 
invaded their innocent manfions. The laws were few, many being 
unneceflary ; and they were obeyed with cheerfulnefs, becaufe in their 
obedience the people faw their interelt, 

Vor. LXI, ; : * Livy, 
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' © Livy, therefore, juftly obferves +, that ‘* Had another Bruty, 
wrefted the fceptre out of the hands of any of the former kings, it 
muft have been fatal to the very being of the ftate. For what evils 
would not have arifen from a tumultuous rabble of fhepherds and re. 
fugees, who had obtained liberty, or rather impunity, under the in. 
violable fanftuary of a temple; when uncontrolled by regal autho. 
rity; agitated by the ftorms of tribunitian fury ; and engaged in 
contefts with the patricians in a ftrange city ; before the pledges of 
wives and children, and an affection for the foil itfelf,.to which time 
only could reconcile them, had cordially united their minds? Difcord 
would have totally diffolved their infant ftate, which the mild hand 
of regal government carefully cherifhed, and gradually brought to 
fuch a perfection of ftrength and maturity, that they were well pre. 
pared to fupport fo violent a convulfion ; and to enjoy, with eafe, the 
full harveft of liberty.” 

On this paflage it is an obvious remark, that, in their repre. 
fentations of the confequences of this event, the Englifh and 
the Roman hiftorian materially differ; the former reprefenting 
the happinefs of the Roman people as much greater in the gol- 
den days © of the kings,’ than under the confuls; the latter des 
{cribing the period of the regal government as a courfe of pre- 
paratory difcipline, neceflary to train up the ftate for enjoying 
the full harveft of liberty. 

In the beginning of our Author’s detail of the early revolu- 
tions in the confular ftate of Rome, we find him treating with 
contempt the general voice of hiftory, which has pronounced 
the firft Brutus a model of patriotif{m—holding up his conduc 
before the death of Lucretia to ridicule—reprefenting this great 
revolution as the effect of envy and jealoufy in the patricians, 
who employed the popular cry of /iberty to accomplifh their 
ambitious defigns—and pronouncing the change which was then 
made in the political fyftem of Rome an act of inju/tice. 

‘ Brutus has been held up to all following ages, as a confummate 
model of genuine patriotifm; yet it was a fudden accident only 
that called forth his virtues into action, and made him the fortunate 
inftrument of his country’s deliverance. If we look back upon this 





—, 


+ ‘* Neque ambigitur, quin Brutus idem, qui tantum gloriz, Su- 
perbo exacto rege, meruit, peflimo publico id faéturus fuerit, fi li- 
bertatis' immature cupidine priorum regum alicui regnum extorfiffet. 
Quid enim futurum fuit, fi illa paftorum convenarumque plebs tranf- 
fuga ex fuis populis, fub tutela inviolati templi, aut libertatem, aut 
certe impunitatem adepta, foluta regio metu, agitari cepta eft tribu- 
nitiis proceliis? Et in aliena erbe cum patribus ferere certamina, 
priofqguam pignora conjugum ac liberorum, caritafque ipfius foli, 
cui longo tempore affuetcitur, animos eorum confociaffet ? Diflipate 
res, nondum aduitz, difcordia forent: quas fovit tranquilla modera- 
tlo imperil, eoque nutriendo perduxit, ut bonam frugem libertatis 
matusis jam visibus ferre poffent.” Liv. iI. 1. 
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‘nfexible adverfary to the regal office, during the earliér part of his 
time, and ull the prefent critical moment; we {hall fee him fubmite 
ing, in filent and fallen patience, to an uninterrupted courfe of the 


om cruel and mortifying indignities, for the tedious {pace of twen- 


ty-five years; and condetcending to preferve a comfortlefs life of hu- 
miliation and ignominy, by an affected renunciation of the ufe of 
his underftanding. Even at laft, had not Lucretia been violated, 
Rome, perhaps, had never been free. But vengeance was now gone 
forth. Tarquin was dettined to expiate the crimes of a long reign; 
and becaufe the tyrant had joftly drawn upon his own head the 
whole weight of the national refentment, the king, as unjuitly, was 
for ever to be degraded from the throne. To effect thefe fundamen- 
tal changes in the political fyftem, the concurrence of the people was 
neceflary,_———and /iderty was the word: yet, among the many new 
{chemes of government at firlt propofed, that only, which favoured 
the intereft of the ariftocratical party, met with any cordial encoue 


ragement.’ 


In this manner does Dr. B. by one ftroke of his pen, dafh 
out all the virtue of Brutus, and all the patriotifm of thofe who 
took up the fword in defence of the liberties of their country, 
by whofe glorious efforts the Romans (in the judgment of their 
great hiftorian Livy *) * from that time became a free people,’ 
How contradictory this novel opinion is to the doétrine of our 
moft eminent lawyers and ftatefmen, it is fcarcely neceflary to 
fhow. Blackftone (on whom Dr. B. has pafled a laboured eu- 
logium has faid, that * whenever any queftion arifes between a 
fociety at large, and any magiftrate vefted with powers origi-+ 
nally delegated by that fociety, it muft be decided by the voice 
of that fociety itfelf, for there is not upon earth any other tri- 
bunal to decide it.” And Bolingbroke (whom no one will fuf- 
pect of favouring republican principles) aflerts, that ¢ the king, 
ina limited monarchy, is but the firft fervant of the people.’ 
On thefe principles, eftablifhed by the authority of the moft 
refpectable names, and by the higher authority of reafon, the 
Roman people had an undoubted right to difmifs their fervant 
Tarquin, when he became a tyrant; and were guilty of no 
injuftice, when they adopted a new mode of government from 
which they expected greater public happinefs than they had hi- 
therto enjoyed. 

Dr. B. boldly chara&terizes the confular government as a fpe- 
cies of defpotifm, adapted to give the patricians an opportunity 
of becoming, in their turn, ¢ annual tyrants,’ but * not to en- 
large the circle of general liberty +.’ That this is an affertion 
contradicted by facts, fufficiently appears (without entering into 
a minute hiftorical detail) from the power which the people en- 
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joyed in their general aflemblies, of finally determining many 
important matters of ftate, and particularly the infliGtion of ¢a. 
pital punifhments ; and from the conftitutional guard of their 
liberties which they obtained, in the tribunes of the people, 
On this latter circumftance, with the increafe of popular liberty 
which followed it, Dr. B. infifts at large ; vehemently declaim. 
ing againft the ‘ daily ufurpations of thofe reftlefs demagogues, 
and their daring invafions of the rights of the other orders *,’ 
and acknowledging that ‘ in thefe ftruggles the fcale generally 
preponderated in favour of the popular party :’ With what 
degree of confiftency with his aflertion that the change from 
regal to confular government did not enlarge the circle of ge- 
neral liberty, we fhall not undertake to determine. Our Au- 
thor’s idea of the Roman government under the confuls, is fully 
expreffed in the following paflage : 

© Great and profperous as it a€tually became in the courfe of time, 
it owed very little of that grandeur to any regular chain of political 
reafonings, or to the prophetic deductions of deep-fighted philofo- 
phy; but rather, to a diligent and unremitting attention to the va- 
rious incidents, that occafionally offered themfelves, in the feveral 
ftruggles and difficulties in which this aétive people were fo fre- 
quently involved. By taking a proper advantage of thefe, as they 
happened, and by always chufing the moft promifing and beneficial, 
they arrived, fays Polybius, at the very fame end that Lycurgus at- 
tained, and formed the moft beautiful fyftem of government then ex- 
ifting. 

. fn contemplating, therefore, its rapid increafe ; its unexampled 
fuccefs ; the profound awe and veneration which it impreffed upon 
the whole ancient world ; we may be tempted to believe, that the va- 
rious parts of it were fo ingenioufly contrived, and the refpedtive 
powers of each order fo equally poifed, as to fecure to it an unin- 
terrupted ftate of union and ftability; and, from hence, to accede 
to the opinion of the fame writer, that ‘ it was not poflible for hu- 
man. wifdom to invent a more perfect fcheme of civil policy.’ 

‘ It isto be feared, however, that this eminent author was too 
much dazzled by the luftre of the period in which he wrote ; and 
that he gave a higher colouring to his picture, than could be well 
juftified from a view of the original, By the final! fubjeétion of her 
moft potent and formidable rival, the republic was then advanced to 
the brighteft zra of her glory ; when fhe might, indeed, beft deferve 
fo flattering a compliment, at the leaft expence of fincerity and 
truth. But, with all his knowledge of Roman affairs, the fidelity 
of the hiftorian feems to have yielded too much to the partiality of 
the panegyrift, in favour of that ftate, which had atchieved fuch 
wonders, by the hand, efpecially, of his pupil, friend, and patron. 

* In thecooler moments of his reflexion, he well knew, that the 
moft valuable productions, both of the political and phyfical world, 
carried within themfelves their own congenial defects; infomuch, 
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that, though they might chance to efcape external injuries, they were 
jable to be corroded and deftroyed by certain internal principles of 
corruption, implanted in their vitals by the hand of Nature, Such 
was the contexture of the Roman conftitution, which, even in the 
fummit of its felicity, was plentifully ftored with the feeds of ite 
own diffolution. The fame powers, that, by an amicable co-opera- 
tion with each other, cemented its various parts in one firm bond 
of union and friendfhip, by any wilful abufe or mifapplication, be- 
came, with the fame facility, the caufes of the moft ruinous difcord. 

‘ The time was not very far diftant, when the pride of victory, and 
the deceitfulnefs of profperity, were to extinguifh that patient bra- 
very, that unaffected purity of manners, which had hitherto directed 
her feet in the paths of true glory, The meek fpirit of obedience, 
which is the foul of political order, was now to give way to a tur- 
bulent impatience of legal reftraint, and to an overweening conceit 
of felf-confequence ; when every pert demagogue was to think him- 
felf at liberty to difturb the decorum of popular affemblies by his 
feditious declamations; as if effrontery of face, and volubility of 
tongue, were the only neceflary accomplifhments of an orator and a 
ftatefman. 

‘ When, therefore, we confider this celebrated conftitution, with 
all thefe precarious and uncertain effeéts; there will be no injuftice 
in faying, that, in almost every period of its exiftence, it was more 
excellent in its parts, than in the whole. Though the materials of 
which it was compofed were good in their kind, yet they wanted the 
hand of one able archite&t, to give them that uniformity and har- 
mony, which are effential both to the ftrength and beauty of the edi- 
fice. The numerous conftituents of this vaft and complex body were 
generally much too independent of each other: they too often ne- 
glected, or even purpofely avoided, that mutual communication of fen- 
timents, which the nature of legiflation always requires ; confequently, 
the laws made by each refpectively, bore too partial a relation to the 
intereft of their own order, to be of any extenfive ufe to the whole 
community. This was particularly the cafe in the more unfettled 
and diftracted times of the republic; when laws were frequently 
pafied, even as it were in fpite; and were dictated by a jealoufy of 
each other’s fuperiority, rather than by a difinterefted zeal for the 
common canfe of focial tranquillity. Thus, the balance of orderly 
policy could never fettle into its due equilibrium ; but was kept in a 
continued ftate of ofcillation between both extremes, till it finally 
preponderated in favour of one great leviathan of power, who be- 
came, of himfelf, more than equal to all the reft together ; a fatal 
confequence, that will ever refult from popular liberty, when more 
eagerly coveted, than well underitood; and more tumultuoully affert- 
ed, than temperately enjoyed. 

* Under the prefent view, therefore, of the legal polity of this il- 
luftrious itate, it may be well compared toa plentiful magazine of 
heterogeneous merchandizes, which, when thrown together in one 
undiftinguifhed mafs, difguits the eye with its confufed and thapelefs 
appearance; but, when the feveral parts are judicioufly felected, 
end diffufed through their regular channels, makes glad the heart 
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of man, and enriches the univerfe with the abundance of its trea. 
{u:es.’ 

It is impofible not to remark, in this picture, the ftudied 
contempt with which the author treats the voice of the public, 
and the facility with which he cenfurcs the ftruggle of the ple- 
beians for their rights, as a tumultuous aflertion of popular li- 
berty, and ftigmatizes freedom of fpeech with the opprobrious 
character of ‘ feditious declamations,’ dictated by a * turbulent 
impatience of legal reftraint.’ There is alfo a manifeft incon- 
fiftency between his former cenfure of the reftlefs fpirit of the 
demagogues, and his prefent affertion, that * the meek fpirit of 
obedience, which is the foul of political order, was now giving 
way, &c. &c.? It was not till long after this period, that the 
zera of this meek fpirit, fo much admired by our author, com- 
menced. 

Concerning the appointment of Sylla to the office of perpe- 
tual dictator, Dr. B. fays: 


‘ By a law paffed in the general aflembly of the people themfelves, 
at the inftance of the ‘ Inter-rex,’ Valerius Flaccus, the famous Cor. 
nelius Sylla was, by a moft unprecedented compliment, created dic- 
tator for a time unlimited; all his former aéts, however irregular 
and unconftitutional, were ratified ; and a full power was given him 
over the lives and fortunes of his fellow-fubjects ; a power which he 
exercifed with the feverity of a tyrant, and abdicated with the fere- 
nity of a philofopher. But it was too late, by this act of affected 
moderation, to prevent the fatal contagion of his former example. 
He left far too many faithful imitators of his violence and ufurpa- 
tions, but not a fingle one of his voluntary humiliation. A felf-de- 
nying ordinance was not likely to gain much ground, in thofe ages 
of corruption, voluptuonfnefs, and iniquity. The people themfelves, 
indeed, were grown weary of aconitution, under which, with the 
forth and femblance of freedom, they fuffered every evil both of 
anarchy and defpotifm. They thought one tyrant more tolerable than 
a thoufand ; and, therefore, were ealily drawn in to aid the ambitious 
views of thofe afpiring potentates, who fucceflively grafped at the fu- 
prame command ; and infenfibly co-operated with them in forging 
thofe chains, which were to hold both them(elves and their potterity 
in everlafting bondage. 

‘ May this melancholy and affeing example humble the infolence 
of republican licentioufnefs! May it point out to all factious oppo- 
fers of lawful authority, the very thin partitions which divide the 
extremes of liberty from the extremes of tyranny! and convince 
them, that without the reftraint, no lefs than the protection, of regu 
lar government, men would daily worry and devour each other, 
like the favage beafts of the defart! May it difpofe them to look up 
with reverence, duty, and gratitude, to that conftitution of which 
they are members ; a coniticution that is the pride of civil policy ; 
and under whofe wife and benign aufpices, they maft be their own 

reateit enemies, if they do not enjoy every blefling that man can 
reafonably expect, in the compound and imperfer flate of boman 
fociety | 
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The application of the hiftory of Sylla’s dictatorfhip, asa 
warning againft entrufting too much power in the hands of one 
man, would have been fufficiently obvious ; but how a volun- 
tary grant of power to one man, in full though miftaken con- 
fdence that he would fave his country from ruin, can be con- 
frued into an affecting example, to humble the infolence of re- 
publican licentioufnefs, it is not fo eafy to conceive. We, 
however, heartily agree with our Author in admiring the Bri- 
tith conftitution as a glorious ftructure, the pride of civil po- 
licy. We refpect and revere the memory of that long fuccef- 
fion of patriots, who have, from age to age, been employed in 
founding, erecting, and adorning this venerable pile who, 
refolutely oppofing every invafion of the liberties of Britain, 
have at length eftablifhed them on the firm bafis of law. And, 
although we cannot fuppofe the Britifh conftitution fo entirely 
exempt from that imperfection which is the common lot of all 
things human, as to be incapable of improvement, yet, we 
look up to it with reverence, and acknowledge it to be the in- 
tereft and duty of every Briton to exert himfelf for its defence 
and prefervation, againft all faétious oppofers of the authority of 
the laws, and the {pirit of the conftitution, whether their op- 
pofition arifes from the * infolence of republican licentioufnefs’ 
on the one hand, or on the other from the bafenefs of that 
meek fpirit, which crouches under the yoke of defpotifm. Why 
our Author, who is fo ¢ feelingly alive at every pore,’ with re- 
fpect to the former evil, has not given the latter a place in his 
pious deprecation, we muft not ftay to enquire. 

In the view which Dr. B. next proceeds to give of the 
events which gave birth to the imperial government, we find 
the moft fevere cenfures caft upon thofe who exerted themfelves 
to preferve the freedom of Rome, and the moft laboured apo- 
logy for the conduét of Cezfar, in taking upon himfelf the ma- 
nagement of the ftate, at a period when, in our Author’s opi- 
nion, it was no longer able to regulate its own affairs, Cicero, 
in particular, is traduced as an infidious orator, * who by the 
word republic only meant the fenate and its friends, and by li- 
berty, the right of the ariftocracy to tyrannize at pleafure over 
the common people *,’—and, it is infinuated, was capable of 
any abfurdity or inconfiftency of political conduét, from the 
hope of honour, profit, or applaufe. The narrow limits to 
which we are obliged to confine our remarks, will not admit 
of our entering into the detail which would be neceffary in juf- 
tifying the political principles and character of this great man. 
But we appeal to the whole courfe of his conduét prior to his 
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exile, as an undoubted proof, that, with whatever foibles he 
might be chargeable, he acted with great ability and firmness 
in fupport of public liberty, and merited the appellation of the 
father of his country. If, towards the latter part of his life, 
he difcovered fome degree of pufillanimity and unfteadinefs, jt 
clearly appears, from the general hiftory of the times, and from 
his own private letters *, that it arofe not from any defertion 
of his principles, but from defpair of being able, amidft the 
general corruption which was fpread through all parties, to pro. 
fecute his patriotic views with any profpect of fuccefs. He faw 
that the people were now become too degenerate to wifh for 
political falvation, and he judged that it would be in vain to at. 
tempt to fave them againft their will. It was a maxim which 
he adopted from Plato, Tantum contendere in republica, quantum 
probare tuis civibus poffis; vim neque parenti, neque patria, adferre 
oportere. | 

Our Author’s reprefentation of the conduct of Julius Cefar 
is too ftrongly marked with contradiction to be pailed by with- 
out particular notice. | 

When Cefar was one of the triumvirate with Pompey and 
Craffus, in Dr, B.’s opinion * the only common principle which 
united them was the love of power +’, and their government 
was an § ufurpation ;’—while Pompey was conful he * fhewed 
how far he dared infult a mighty people by unconftitutional ex- 
ertions of unlimited power { ;’—during the whole of this pe- 
riod * the wounded conftitution lay bleeding at every vein,’ 
© whatever was the name of the tyrant, Marius or Sylla, Pom- 
pey or Cefar ||.’ The decifive a@ion which gave Czfar an in- 
delible title to the appellation of tyrant, when in defiance of 
the authority of the ftate he pafled the Rubicon, Dr. B. ac- 
knowledges to have laid the foundation of abfolute monarchy in 
Rome, and laments it as a * triumph of defpotifm, at which 
every generous mind muft feel deep concern §.’ And after his 
death, when the imperial government is eftablifhed in Auguftus, 
he calls upon his readers to * mark with the minuteft attention 
the progrefs of this power, as it affords an inftruCtive leffon to 
the fubjects of all free ftates to guard, with the moft jealous cir- 
cumfpection, the ineftimable bleffing of political liberty, and to 
prevent them from being too lavifh of their conceffions even to 
the moft virtuous fovereign **,’ 

What could a Locke or a Sydney have faid more? But, audi 
alteram partem. No fooner has this ufurper and tyrant, at the 
head of a powerful army, poffefled himfelf of the capital of the 
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empire, ¢ with a full opportunity of feizing whatever degree of 
ower belt fuited the views either of his revenge or ambition *, 
and extorted from the people * a fervile renunciation of their 
litical liberty t,’ than he becomes the © friend and deliverer 
of his country, and the brighteft ornament of the Romana 
world f.’ : ™ 

‘ He now applied himfelf, with a truly patriotic zeal, to the com- 
tetion of the great object of his wifhes; which was to clofe the 
wounds of his bleeding country ; to reform and new-model the broken 
conilitution ; and to repair the many injuries it had fuffered from 
the late unhappy divifions: and had not the untractable arrogance of 
the arillocratical faction, alike unfriendly both to regal and popalar 
overnment, difconcerted his beit endeavours, there is every reafon 
to believe, that he would have given them a more liberal and ra- 
tional {cheme of civil policy, than had ever been known among them 
fince the days of Romulus; and have convinced them, that his de- 
fire was ‘** not to command, but to prefide ; not totyrannize, but to 
overn.”? ————~ 

‘ Aregular feries of political improvements, purfued with fuch 
warmth and perfeverance, is not to be afcribed to the fudden fallies 
of pomp and oftentation, as if defigned for no better purpote, than 
to difguife ambition, and palliate defpotifm ; but has a perfect right 
to be confidered as the deliberate refult of a long and mature re- 
flexion; asthe fuggeftion of an ardent and patriotic compatiion for 
the deplorable ftate of his declining country. So careful likewife 
was Czefar in every thing that concerned the public welfare, that he 
formed no refolution of con/equence without firlt afking the advice of 
the fenate ; and therefore, though feveral of his laws carry upon the 
face of them a tincture of feverity, they were amply juftified by every 
fanétion, that the concurrence of {o venerable an afiembly could pol- 


fibly give them.’ 
‘ To deliver this difeafed and debilitated conftitution from the com- 


plicated miferies under which it then Jay expiring, certainly required 
no {mall effort of power; but fuch a power, as was far from being 
incompatible with the rights of nature and civil liberty.’ 

Thus does the mighty charm of military force, change the 
ambition of this daring invader of his country’s rights, into an 
* ardent and patriotic compaffion for its deplorable ftate.’ His 
tyranny becomes ¢ a liberal and rational fcheme of ciwil policy :’ 
his ediéts, iffued under the mock authority of a fervile and intie 
midated affembly of fenators, are ‘ juftified by every fanction 
of a Roman fenate ;’ and his power is * not incompatible with 
the rights of -nature, and civil liberty.’ 

With thefe ideas of civil liberty, it is not at all furprifing, 
that our Author fhould feel an invincible antipathy to the me- 
mory of thofe patriotic fpirits, who made the Jatt unfuccefsful 
ftrugele to recover the dying libertics of Rome; and that he 
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fhould charge them with having © proftituted the /acred and ad;. 
rabie name of liberty to the bafeft and moft rancorous Purpofes 
of oppofition, faction and murder *, and brand them with the 
appellation of * infatuated aflaffins +.’ 

Our Hiftorian, finding fome difficulty in reconciling his re. 
prefentations of the political views and conduct of Julius Ce. 
far with the ancient records of that period, maintains, that the 
prejudices which have been entertained againft his charaGer have 
* derived their orgin from the writings of his avowed ene. 
mies t.’ He therefore kindly corrects thefe prejudices, by con- 
tinvally referring his readers to an hiftorian, whom he charac. 
terizes as very difcerning, very faithful, well-informed, judi- 
cious and candid. ‘The learned will be furprifed to find fucha 
multitude of commendatory epithets thrown away upon—Dhio 
Cassius, a writer who flourifhed in the reign of Alexander Se- 
verus, and cannot deferve to be confidered as an original autho- 
rity with refpect to affairs which happened near 300 years 
before his time ;—who wrote under the ftrongeft impreffion of 
court influence, to which he yielded fuch implicit obedience, 
that he kept his ftation and honours under five fucceffive em- 
perors, among whom were Caracalla and Heliogabalus ;—who 
pretends to write under the impulfe of an invifible fpirit: and 
Jaftly, who inveighs with fuch bitternefs againft many refpec- 
table characters, that Voffius fays concerning him, &uddam feu 
pedicti feu morum pravitate, virtutes fuo pretio eftimare nefet ; fed 
wirus fuum ejaculatur in optimos et prafiantiffimos vires, ut Cree 
ronem, et Brutum, Caffiumaque et L. Senecam. Omnino hee aut 
infiznem judicit defefium, aut malam mentem, arguunt ||.—Con- 
cerning this hiftorian, fo highly in confidence with Dr. B, 
Mr. Hayley gives the following particulars §. 

‘© Dion Cailus, the fordid advocate of defpotifm, endeayour- 
ed to depreciate the character of Cicero, by inferting in his 
hiftory the moit indecent oration that ever difgraced the page 
of anhiftorian. In the opening of his 46th book, he intro- 
duces Q’ Fufius Calenus haranguing the Roman fenate againtt 
the great ornament of that allembly, calling Cicero a magician, 
and accufing him of proftituting his wife, and committing in- 
ceft with his daughter.”—Avainit writers of fuch a fpirit, what 
geod man will not exclaim with the poet §: 

‘ Go gild with adulation’s feeble ray 
The imperial pageant of your pailing dav ! 
Nor hope to ftain, on bafe detraction’s {croll, 
A TutxLy's morals, ora Sydney’s foul! 
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Juft nature will abhor, and virtue fcorn, 

‘That pen, though eloquence its page adorn, 
Which, brib’d by intereit, or from vain pretence 
To fubtler wit, and deep difcerning fenfe, 
Would blot the praife on public toils beitow’d, 
And patriot paflions as a jeit explode.’ 

Dr. B. employs a large chapter of his work in determining 
the nature and extent of that declarative act of the ftate which 
js fuppofed to have taken place in the reign of Auguftus, ufually 
called the Lex Regia, and takes much pains to prove, that this 
a& did not imply an entire refignation of the ancient confti- 
tutional rights of the people. But the queftion is of no mo- 
ment; for, when the ineftimable bleffing of public liberty is 
gone, it is of little confequence to a people, that its fhadow, in 
the unfubftantial form of words and ceremonies, remains. It 
would be a poor confolation to thofe of the Romans who were 
capableof comparing the times of flavery with thofe of freedom, 
to fee’ cringing and daftardly herd of courtiers, ftamping the 
fignature of the Roman fenate upon every capricious or cruel 
edict, which it might pleafe their imperial lord, fupported by 
the military power of the ftate, to iflue forth. Pofli.ly, how- 
ever, it might happen, that when the Roman people loft the 
pofleffion of liberty, they loft all idea of its value, and felt no 
regret when they faw all their rights and powers transferred to 
the emperor by law *, and received the decree of the fenate 5 
which * releafed + him from all coercive power of the laws, 
leaving him at liberty to do, or not todo, what was moft agree- 
able to his own inclination.’ In this comfortable ftate of poli- 
ticai lethargy, they might poflibly fancy (as it feems our Au- 
thor-in the like fituation would have done) that they * expe- 
rienced a more folid and rational happinefs, than had ever been 
known in the pureft ages of the democracy, when they were 
the moft uncontrolled repofitaries and guardians of their owa 
conftitutional liberties f.’ 

To thofe, however, who underftand the value of political li- 
berty, it can never be a matter of indifference, whether they 
enjoy protection and happinets at the pleafure of their prince, or 
under the fecurity of their own Jaws. ven the voluntary 
fubmiffion of Theodofius and Valentinian tothe reftraints of 
law, and their declaration * by the oracle of an edi, what li- 
berties they did not think fit to allow themfe!ves,’ wiil be fo far 
from being thought by them, * words that ought to be written 





* Lege antiqua que regia nuncupatur, omne jus, omni{/que po- 
teftas populi Romani in imperatoriam tranflata funt poteitatem. Jaf- 
fin. Cap. 2. 17. 1, 2. + Dio Caff. 53. 28, 1 P. 231. 
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in letters of gold over every throne in the univerfe t,’ tha 
they will be confidered as the explicit language of defpotifn, 
The king of a free people will not fay * We do not think 
meet to allow ourfelves fuch and fuch liberties ;’ but © We cop. 
fent to aflume to ourfelves no liberties beyond thofe which are 
given us by the laws of our country.” A defpot may limit his 
own power by a gracious edict; butina free ftate, the monarch 
can make no fuch edict, for his power is already limited by 
Law. . 

From thefe remarks we fhall deduce no conclufion with re. 
{pect to our Author’s political principles; but leave the public 
to judge, whether his work be free from * the flighteft tendency 
towards the principles of arbitrary power, and the Author from 
© the remoteft defire to foften its terrific vifage §.’ 

Dr. B. propofes, in a fecond volume, to trace the progre(s 
of the civil, feudal, and canon Jaws conjointly, from the 12th 


century to the prefent time. 4 





Art. IL. 4 General Hiftory of ConneGicut, from its firft Settlement 
under George Fenwick, Efq; to its lateft Period of Amity with 
Great Britain ; including a Defcription of the Country, and many 
curious and interefting Anecdotes. To which is added, an Appen- 
dix, wherein new and the true Sources of the prefent Rebellion in 
America are pointed out; together with the particular Part taken 
by the People of Conneéticut in its Promotion. By a Gentleman 
of the Province. 8vo. 5s. 3d. Boards. Bew. 1781. 


66 AM bold to affert,” fays this Gentleman, ‘* that I have 

followed the line of truth freely, and unbiaffed by par- 
tiality or prejudice,” The affertion is indeed fufficiently dold; 
but, in this puffing age, in which almoft every writer thinks it 
neceflary to exhibit his own merit in the title-page or preface to 
his work, if it were withal true, we could eafily pardon the 
Author’s confidence, for the fake of his impartiality. On per- 
uling this hiftory, however, we find it deftitute of every claim 
to this rare quality ; and obferve in it fo many marks of party: 
fpleen and idle credulity, that we do not hefitate to pronounce 
it altogether unworthy of the public attention. 

In proof of the malignant fpirit with which this hiftory is 
written, nothing farther is neceflary than to gather up a few of 
the brilliant phrafes, belonging to that branch of rhetoric which 
confifts in calling foul names, which are fcattered through al- 
moft every page. 

_ Sohigh doth the fpirit of holy indignation in our Author 
arife againft the difciples of Luther and Calvin, that he boldly 
afferts, that * few of them are willing to obey either civil or 
fpiritual mafters.? The feveral fects of thefe difciples in New- 
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York, diftinguifhed by the appellation of Old Lights, he calls 
‘mongrel Chriftians, whofe policy and felf-intereft have al- 
ways domineered over confcience and morality.” To the poor 
inhabitants of Newhaven he cannot allow the {malleft portion 
of honefty, and fpeaks of it with furprize, that * the furies 
of Newhaven, exact in tithing mint, for once affected the 
weightier matters of juftice.’——His account of the religion and 
overnment of Connecticut, he introduces thus: * Properly 
fpeaking, the Connecticutenfians have neither, nor ever had.” 
At one ftroke he annihilates all the good-faith of the country : 
‘ Treachery,’ fays he, ¢ is the ftaple commodity of the four 
New-England Provinces.’ In the ardour of his zeal againft 
‘ Sober diffenters,’ he ridicules their minifters for following 
the Bible as their rule. Speaking contemptuoufly of a conven- 
tion or aflembly of divines, held at Saybrook, he fays, * The 
conclufion of this reverend and venerable body is, the Bible is 
our rule.’ 

Thefe fpecimens of the language of this hiftorian may ferve 
to give our Readers fome idea of his fpirit, and enable them ta 
judge how far he is free from partiality and prejudice. 

The following filly and improbable tales will be abundantly 
fufficient to expofe the Author’s credulity, and fhew how little 
credit is due to his narrative. 

Speaking of the town of Windham, he fays, ‘ One night, 
in July 1758, the frogs of an artificial pond, three miles 
fguare, and about five from Windham, finding the water dried 
up, left the place in a body, and marched, or rather hopped, 
towards Winnomantic river. They were under the neceflity of 
taking the road, and going through the town, which they 
entered about midnight. The bull frogs were the leaders, 
and the pipers followed without number. They filled a road 
40 yards wide for four miles in length, and were for feveral 
hours paffing through the town, unufually clamorous. The 
inhabitants were equally perplexed and frightened: fome ex- 
pected to find an army of French and Indians; others feared an 
earthquake, and diffolution of nature. The confternation was 
univerfal. Old and young, male and female, fled naked from 
their beds, with worfe fhriekings than thofeof the frogs. ‘The 
event was fatal to feveral women. Themen, after a flight of 
half a mile, in which they met with many broken fhins, find- 
ing no enemies in purfuit of them, madea halt, and fummoned 
refolution enough to venture back to their wives and children ; 
when they diftin@tly heard from the enemy’s camp thefe words, 
Wight, Helderken, Dier Tét?. This laft he thought meant 
treaty; and plucking up courage, they fent a triumvirate to 
capitulate with the fuppofed French and Indians. Thefe three 


men approached in their fhirts, and begged to fpeak with the 
3 General ; 
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General ; but it being dark, and no anfwer given, they wera 
forely agitated for fome time betwixt hope and fear; at length 
however, they difcovered that the dreaded inimical army wan 
an army of thirfty frogs going to the river for a little water, 

The following is his defcription of the tree-frog. 

© The tree-frog cannot be called an infect, a reptile, or one 
of the winged hoft. He has four legs, the two foremoft hort 
with claws fharp as thofe of a fquirrel ; the hind legs five inches 
Jong, and folding by three joints, His body is about as big as 
the firft joint of aman’s thumb. Under his throat is a wind. 
bag, which affifts him in finging the word /-/a-ac, all the night, 
When it rains, and is very dark, he fings the loudeft, is 
voice is not fo pleafing as that of a nightingale; but this would 
be a venial imperfection, if he would but keep filence on S3. 
turday nights, and not for ever prefer {-fa-ac to Abraham and 
Jacob. He has more elafticity in his long legs than any other 
creature yet known. By this means he will leap five yards up 
a tree, faftening himfelf to it by his fore-feet; and in amo. 
ment will hop or fpring as far from one tree to another. It is 
from the finging of the tree-frog, that the Americans have ac. 
quired the name of Little Ifaac. Indeed, like a certain part of 
them, the creature appears very devout, noify, arbitrary, and 
phlegmatic, and affociates with none but what agree with him 
in his ways.’ 

Of the river Conneéticut this Gentleman gives the following 
wonderful account. 

¢ This vaft river is 50Q miles long, and four miles wide at its 
mouth: its channel, or inner banks, in general, half a mile 
wide. It takes its rife from the White Hills, in the north of 
New- England, where alfo {prings the river Kennebec. Above 
soo rivulets, which iflue from lakes, ponds, and drowned 
lands, fall into it: many of them are larger than the Thames 
at London. In March, when the rain and fun melt the fnow and 
ice, each ftream is overcharged, and kindly haftens to this 
great river, to overflow, fertilife, and preferve its trembling 
meadows. ‘They lift up enormous cakes of ice, burfting from 
their frozen beds with threatening intentions of plowing up the 
frighted earth, and carry them rapidly down the falls, where 
they are dafhed in pieces, and rife in mift. Except at thefe falls, 
of which there are five, the firft fixty miles from its mouth, the 
river is navigable throughout. In its northern parts are three 
great bendings, called cohofles, about 100 miles afunder. Two 
hundred miles from the Sound is a narrow of five yards only, 
‘formed by two fhelving mountains of folid rock, whofe tops 
intercept the clouds. “Through this chafm are compelled to 
pafs al] the waters which in the time of the floods bury the 
northern country. At the upper cohos the river then fpreads 
24 miles 
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a4 miles wide, and for five or fix weeks fhips of war might fail 
over lands, that afterwards produce the greateft crops of hay 
and grain in all America. People who can bear the fight, the 
groans, the tremblings, and furly motion of water, trees, and 
ice, through this awful paflage, view with aftonifhment one of 
the greateit phenomenons in nature. Here water is confolidated, 
without froft, by preflure, by fwiftnefs, between the pinching, 
fturdy rocks, to fuch a degree of induration, that no iron crow 
can be forced into it:—here iron, lead, and cork, have one 
common weight:—here, fteady as time, and harder than 
marble, the ftream pafles irrefiftible, if not fwift as lightning :— 
the electric fire rends trees in pieces with no greater eafe, than 
does this mighty water. ‘The paffage is about 400 yards in 
lencth, and of a zigzag form, with obtufe corners.’ 

From this time, let no incredulous philofopher doubt of the 
compreflibility of water; let him ftep over the Atlantic, and 
vifit the river Connecticut, where he may fee water confolidated 
by preflure, and the laws of {pecific gravity fulpended. 

Having now enabled our Readers to form fome judgment 
concerning the merits of this work, we fhould take our leave of 
it without further notice; but that we apprehend the following 
extract from the code of laws, made in the dominion of Newe- 
haven, atits firft fettlement, will be thought a fpecimen of the 
opinions and manners of thefe fettlers, too curious to be overe 
looked. 

‘ The Governor and Magiftrates, convened in general Aflem- 
bly, are the fupreme power under God of this independent 
Dominion. 

‘From the determination of the Aff@mbly no appeal fhall be 
made, 

‘ The Governor is amenable to the voice of the people. 

© The Governor fhall have only a fingle vote in determining 
any queftion ; except a cafting vote, when the Affembly may 
be equally divided. 

‘ The Affembly of the people fhall not be difmiffed by the 
Governor, but thall difmifs itfelf. 

‘ ‘ eee againft this Dominion fhall be punifhed with 
cath, 

© Whoever fays there is a power and jurifdiétion above and 
over this Dominion, fhall fuffer death and Jofs of property. 

* Whoever attempts to change or overturn this Dominion 
fhall fuffer death. 

© The judges fhall determine controverfies without a jury. 

* No one fhall be a freeman, or give a vote, unlefs he be 
Converted, and a member in full communion of one of the 
Churches allowed in this Dominion. 

4 ‘ No 
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¢ No man fhall hold any office, who is not found in the 
faith, and faithful to this Dominion, and whoever gives a yote 
to fuch a perfon, fhall pay a fine of 11. For a fecond offence, he 
fhall be disfranchifed. 

¢ Each freeman fhall fwear by the blefled God to bear trye 
allegiance to this Dominion, and that Jefus is the only King. 

¢ No quaker or diflenter from the eftablifhed worthip of this 
Dominion fhall be allowed to give a vote for the election of 
Magiltrates, or any officer. 

* No food or lodging fhall be afforded to a Quaker, Adamite, 
or other Heretic. 

‘ If any perfon turns Quaker, he fhall be banifhed, and 
not fuffered to return but upon pain of death. 

© No Prieft thall abide in the Dominion : he fha!] be banithed, 
and fuffer death on his return. Priefts may be feized by any 
one without a warrant. 

© No one to crofs a river, but with an authorized ferry- 
man. 

© No one fhall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his gar. 
den or elfewhere, except reverently to and from meeting, 

© No one fhall travel, cook victuals, make beds, fweep houfe, 
cut hair, or fhave, on the Sabbath-day. 

‘ No woman fhall kifs her child on the Sabbath or fafting- 
day. 

‘ The Sabbath fhall begin at funfet on Saturday. 

‘ To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbour’s garden, 
fhall be deemed theft. 

‘ A perfon accufed of trefpafs in the night fhall be judged 
guilty, unlefs he clear himfelf by his oath. 

© When it appears that an accufed has confederates, and he 
refufes to difcover them, he may be racked. 

‘ No one thall bey or fell lands without permiffion of the 
feleétmen. 

‘ A drunkard fhall have a mafter appointed by the felectmen, 
who are to debar him from the liberty of buying and felling. 

© Whoever publifhes a lie to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
fhall fit in the ftocks, or be whipped fifteen ftripes. 

* No Minifter fhall keep a fchool. 

* Every rateable perfon, who refufes to pay his proportion 
to the fupport of the Minifter of the town or parifh, fhall be 
fined by the Court 21. and ql. every quarter, until he or fhe pay 
the rate to the Minifter. 

© Men-ftealers thal] fuffer death. 

© Whoever wears cloaths trimmed with gold, filver, or bone 
lace, above two fhillings by the yard, {hall be prefented by the 
grand jurors, and the felectmen fhall tax the offender at 300le 
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¢ A debtor in prifon, {wearing he has noeftate, fhall be let: 


out, and fold, to make fatisfaction. : 

‘ Whoever fets a fire in the woods, and it burns a. houfe, 
fhall foffer death; and perfons fufpected of this crime. fhall 
be imprifoned, without benefit of bail. 

‘ Whoever brings cards or dice into this Dominion fhall 
pay a fine of 51. 

‘No one fhall read. common-prayer, keep Chriftmas or 
Saints.days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on 
any inftrument of mufic, except the drum, trumpet, and 
jews-harp. ; - 

© No gofpel minifter fhall join people in marriage ; the Ma- 
giftrates only fhall join in marriage, as they may do it with 
lefs {candal to Chrift’s church *. | 

‘ When parents refufe their children convenient marriages, 
the Magiftrates fhall determine the point. | 

© The fele&t men, on finding childrén ignorant, may take 
them away from their parents, and put them into better hands, 
at the expence of their parents. tala 

© Fornication fhall be punifhed by compelling marriage,‘or as 
the Court may think proper. it | 

‘ Adultery fhall be punifhed with death. 

¢ A man that ftrikes his wife fhal] pay a fine of rol. ; a woman 
that ftrikes her hufband fhall be punifhed as the Court direéts. 

‘ Awife fhall be deemed good evidence againft her hufband. 

© No man fhall court a maid in perfon, or by letter, with’ 
out firft obtaining confent of her parents: 51. penalty for the 
firft offence ; 1cl. for the fecond ; and, for the third, impri- 
jonment during the pleafure of the Court. 

‘ Married perfons muft live together, or be imprifoned. ‘ 

* Every male fhall have his hair cut round according ‘to a 
cap +.” atts 

Confidered as a fpecimen of the wifdom and fpirit of the 
times, thefe Blue-Laws (as they are called) give us no.very fa- 
vourable idea of either. But that the fame fpirit ftill prevails, 
and is the caufe of the prefent alienation of America from 
Great Britain, are affertions which this Gentleman maintains 
without fufficient proof. The Author himfelf allows, that 
human nature is every where the fame; and that in thofe 
umes the mitred Lord and canting Puritan were equally dan- 
gercus, both agrecing ‘in the unchriftian dodtrine of perfecu- 
tion: but he fhould have recollected another ‘obvious axiom, 
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that fimilar caufes produce fimilar effets; and confequent 
that the fame improvement in the fpirit of the times which en 
rendered the mitred Lord inoffenfive, may poflibly have given 
the canting Puritan fome portion of moderation and catho. 
licifm, R 


—— 


Art. Ill. 4 Poetical Tranflation of the Song of Solomon, from the 
original Hebrew. With preliminary Difcourfe and Notes, hiftori. 


cal, critical and explanatory. By Ann Francis. 4to. 75, 6d, 
fewed. Dodfley. 1781. 


HE Author feems aware that an apology for this under. 

taking was abfolutely neceflary ; and fhe hath attempted 
fo make one. How far it will excufe her with the earned of 
our fex who might be difpofed to condemn her prefumption, or 
the delicate of her own, who might be ready to tax her mode 
we will not determine. She at leaft deems herfelf entitled to 
the merit of indufiry : and if fhe will be.content with that praife, 
we have it very liberally to beftow. 

The Preliminary Difcourfe is a very inflated and injudicious 
piece of declamation. ‘The tranflation is very unequal. A 
few elegant expreffions occur: and here and there a ner- 
vous line. But in general the verfification is weak, fantafti- 
cal, and inharmonious ; and the figures and comparifons of the 
tranflation are ftill more extravagant and unnatural than thofe 
of the original. The moft curious part of the notes is extracted 
from the ingenious and learned productions of Dean Percy, and 
Mr. Harmar, on this fubje&t; and the Author acknowledges 
herfelf effentially indebted to Mr. Parkhurft, the tearned He- 
bran, for affiftance in the ftudy of the original, 

The Author confiders the Song of Solomon as a facred, hy- 
meneal drama; .divides it into aéts and fcenes; and gives the 
following lift of the perfons who are fuppofed to bear a part 
in it. 





SOLomoN. 

Nobles of Zion attendant on the King. Ch. vie 13. 
Nobles of Zion. Ch, iii. 11. 

The Egyptian Spoufe. Ch. i. 16. 

Choral Virgins of Egypt. Ch. i. 5 

Choral Virgins of “Ferufalem. Ch. i. 2. 

Virgins of Ferufalem attendant on the Fewifh Queen, Ctn 


lil, 7. 
Choral Virgins of Zion, Ch. iv. 1. 


The whole is fuppofed by the Author to have a wyftical ree 
ference to the ftate of the Jewifh and Chriftian church; and 
* Solomon is confidered as a lively and ftriking type of Jefus 
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Glowing with the fubject, our Author fhakes off the fhackles 
profe, and burfts into blank verfe, in the following 
eulogy on her beloved Song.—* The Sonc of SonGs is nd 
human compofition, but the work of an infpired penman : and 
the fame God who tuned to melody the tongue of the Jewifh 
bard would likewife charm to reverence the Chriftian Reader’s 
heart, would he but yield up that heart to him, attend valle the 
and mark the facred import. Why not attempt to draw afide the 
my/tic veil, and in the earthly, view the heavenly Solomon ??— 

“as a {pecimen of the tranflation we will prefent our Readers 
with the following curious addrefs of Solomon to one of his 
queens ;—the time, the evening of the fixth day; the frente, @ 
chiofk in the royal garden. [vid. chap. vii. of the Canticles.] 


‘Y,1. How beautiful thy feet, O noble fair! 
Adorn’d with fandals wrought with niceft care 
Where gold and threads of variegated hues, 
Thy captive lover, all enraptur’d views. 
Thy ftately legs the curious draw’rs infold, 
Deckt as with graven Ornainents of gold, 
Where, by the toilfome artift’s fteady hand, 
The mimic buds and leaves and flow’rs expand. 
Thy clafp is like a goblet round 
Where mingled liquors play, 
Where wines with mantling rubies crown’d 
Refle&t the changeful ray. 
Thy waift is like a heap of golden grain, 
Wirh lilies bounded rifing from the plain. 
V.3. Thy two fair breafts like two young roes appear, 
The tender daughters of the vernal year, « 
Y.4. Thy taper neck, inimitably fair! 
Nature hath form’d with more than common care ; 
From thy fine fhoulders we behold it rife 
Like fome white tower, afcending from the ground ; 
Whole lofty fummit fhoots into the tkies, 
Still leffening to the view its fpiring round, 
Thy large full eyes with humid luttre fhine, 
Like Hethbon’s ample pools, unftain’d and clear, 
Serenely mild, and amiably benign, 
the faithful tokens of a heart fincere. 
Thy nofe arifeth with refiftlefs grace, 
Diffuting majelly o’er all thy face; 
Such grace adorns fam’d Lebanon’s high tow’r, 
Whoie jaft proportion charms the judging view; 
Which ftands a monument of regal pow’r, 
Rais‘d with nice art, commenfurate and true, 
V.5. Thy ftately head majettically high 
_ With various flow’rets elegantly grac’d, 
Of ev’ry fhade, and ev’ry vivid dye, 
With wond’rous kill and lively fancy plac’d, 
Appears like Carmel’s top with verdore crown’d 
Where flow’rs, and plants, and od’rous shrubs abound, 
52 Thy 
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Thy plaited hair in gaudy trefles flows 
As in the cryftal wave the royal purple glowa, 
V. 6. How beautiful art thou my love! 
How charming to the fight! 
More fragrant than the fpicy grove, 
And form’d for fofc delight. 


V. 46 Pieas’d | behold thy graceful flature rife 
As fome ftrait palm-tree of majeftic fize. 
Vv. 8. I faid, with ardent love poffeft, 


Up tothis ftately palm I'll go, 

And clafp her cluiters to my breaft,— 

Her clufters rich, where dates luxurious grow. 
Like clufters of the vine thy breafts appear, 
Thro’ the light gauze, too exquifitely clear! 
More {weet the breath thy fragrant nofe exhales 
Than citron groves, refrefh’d by morning gales.’ 


On the Jaft verfe, our Author hath the following obfervation, 
which we produce as a fpecimen of her ikill"in the note-way. 

Verf. 8. line 6. Thro’ the light gauze ¢ I am here aware 
of an obfervation of the critic. ‘* Gauze, cries he, is made of 
filk; and filk this lady tells us was not known in Judea in the 
days of Solomon.” But gauze is likewife made of thread, The 
Scotch gauze hath no filk in it, yet is equally tranfparent. 
The Lacedemonian maidens wore gauze-like veftments; and 
the Greeks and Romans had fuch tranfparent ftuffs long before 
filks were commonly worn among them. It is not'to be fup- 
pofed that the ladies’ neck was quite concealed : but more natu- 
ral and confiftent with the prefent mode of the Afiatics to 
conclude, that the fhape and colour of the bofom appeared ad- 
vantageoufly through the light tranfparent covering, as Lady M. 
W. Montague informs us her’s did, thraugh her fhift of gauze 
which was faftened under her chin with a diamond button ;—or, 
we may add, as the Duchefs of Kingfton’s Jphigenia once ap- 
peared at the mafquerade 


‘ Thro’ the light gauze. tco exquifitely clear!’ 


But enough of myftic fymbols! and fhadowy veils ! our duty 
lies in the naked truth. B k 











Art. IV. Variety; a Comedy, in Five Acts: as it is performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. - Becket. 
1782. 


PARIETY; a Comepy !—Every Comedy fhould undoubt- 

edly be compofed of varied incidents, varied characters, 
and varied dialogue; but aregular fable fhould as_neceflarily 
connect the whole; or the work, inftead of engaging the at- 
tention by an agreeable variety, will excite difguft by its ab- 
furdity and confufion. A prevailing intereft fhould wa? the 
ramay 
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drama, like harmony in a mufical compofition. A multiplicity 
of characters, engaged in detached and feparate purfuits, though 
reviftered in the fame lift of dramatis perfone, cannot be confi- 
dered as conftituents of a legitimate fable; they rather refemble 
, number of muficians, feated indeed in the fame orcheftra, but 
employed in a Dutch concert, where every man plays his owa 
tune ! | 
The Author of the Comedy before us has multiplied, withe 

out meafure or order, irrelative perfonages, and disjointed in- 
cidents ; and feems to have thrown together the fragments of a 
dramatic common-place book, giving to the indigefted mafs the 
title of Variety, merely becaufe it was impoffible to point out any 
leading circumftance, or predominant colour, in the medley 
compofition of the drama. 

The fable, if it may be fo called, inftead of being /imple and 
one, is fo loft in complications, that it fplits itfelf into divers 
little fables, independent on each other; not admiffible even as 
epifodes, growing out of the main ftory, but unnaturally forced 
into it by the arbitrary /ic volo of the writer. 

The fables alfo, feparately taken, are but inartificially con- 
duéted, even according to the apparent idea and intention of the 
Author. Can it be fuppofed, that Mifs Harriet Temple, the 
daughter of a General Officer, a young lady of remarkable de- 
licacy, fhould refufe the protection of a reputable relation of her 
own fex, and prefer to her hofpitable roof a mean lodging, in 
which, as far as we can collect, fhe is fupported by a young 
officer, who has conduéted her from America, and whom fhe 
concludes to be enamoured of her? Again; can it be {dppofed 
that a woman of honour, fituated like Lady Courtney, would 
fend a billet of affignation to Lord Frankly? or could Mr, 
Morley, the lover of Lady Courtney, who overhears their con- 
ference, come forth from the clofet, in which the Author has 
placed him, without a conviction of the mutual guilt of Lady 
Courtney and Lord Frankly? ‘The audience, it is true, are 
aware that the Writer meant to reprefent the lady at leaft as 
perfectly innocent; but, for want of due dramatic art and ad- 

drefs, fhe is involved in an appearance of culpability, from 
which fhe is not properly extricated. It would not indeed have 
been eafy to cffect it; and as it is, it feems impoffible for a man, 
of a much lefs jealous complexion than Morley, thrown into 
his fituation, not to be aflured of her perfidy. 

The charaéters are but faintly drawn. The moft natural 
fketches (for they are but fketches) are thofe of Sir Frederic and 
Lady Fallal. The Commodore and the Major are coloured in 
the old manner: one is given as a /ea-piece, the other as a dattle- 
piece: their language is wholly technical, the Commodore ufing 
naval, and the Major military terms, through their whole dia- 

5S 3 -  Jogue, 
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Jogue. © J muff quicken my march to prevent the young dog fiom 
furrendering as prifoner for life,’ fays the Alajor ; and immed}. 
ately after, * J mu/? frefhen fail to come, up with him in time 
order to keep this brifk Jad from getting the windward gage of 
iny niece,’ fays the Commodore. The Major alfo is firft intro. 
duced as an humble imitation of Sterne’s admirable Uncle Toby; 
but this Scene, the book informs us, is omitted in reprefenta. 
tion. Sir Timothy Valerian is a ftrange excrefcence indeed, a 
wart or wen of the drama, adding to its bulk, and taking from 
its confequence. Sir Timothy runs to and fro, forces himéelf 
in at the door, and jumps out at the window, for no vifible end 
or purpofe. Lady Courtney is the moft infipid woman of qua- 
lity ever exhibited ; and the other females are but faint copies of 
originals, long familiar to the eye of the Public, 

The dialogue, though not correct, nor remarkably brilliant, 


is the Jeaft exceptionable part of this drama, The beginuing 
of the fecond A& affords no unfavourable fpecimen : 


‘ACT. II SCENE I. Sir Frederick Fallal’s Houf, 
* Sir Frederick /olling in a Chair, Lady Fallal fitting at Work, 

* Lady Fallal. Upon my word now, Sir Frederick, I wonder how 
you find time to be fo indolent; for my part, I have always fo much 
to do, that I can never get a minute to myfelf all the day long, if] 
had ever fo great a mind to do nothing. 

‘ Sir Frederick. Really, my dear, I fee not the leaft reafon for hur- 
rying—my time never hangs heavy on my hands, and it is always 
fufficient for my occupations, 

* Lady Fallal. Occupations! and a very pretty fort they are to be 
fure.’ ‘To get up every day at two o’clock, and fit flretching and 

aping there, like a wide-mouthed frog, till they give you your 
Breakfat ; then take a turn in Rotten-row, and with difficulty get 
your French monkey to make that wig you wear look like your own 
hair, by fix o’clock in the evening ; and to tell you a fecret, Sir Fre- 
derick, I would never have gone within a mile of a church with you, 
if I had known you wore the leaft bit of falfity about you; for, in 
my country, the men fcorn to hide any thing, and you may always 
{py their defects as well as their perfeétions with a coup d’ail, or a 
knock of the eye, as the French call it. et aie 

‘ Sir Frederick. But, my dear, you quite fhock me by faying I wear 
a wig! ‘Why, this hair you fee is all my own, except a couple of 
elaftic curls at the fides, and a little addition behind, to ftrengthen 
the chinon, “~ : | 

‘ Lady Fallal. Well, we will leave it fo, Sir Frederick ; but to be 
fure | can’t help afking myfelf ten times a day, and I’m never the 
wifer for it neither, how | came to marry you at all, at all. 

* Sir Frederick. I fancy, my dear, there were not many prettier 
fellows than Sir Frederick Fallal in the Bog of Allan. 

‘ Lady Fallal, Why, I could not help liking you to be fure, becaufe 
you called me your Angel, and-your Goddefs, and feemed mighty 


fond of me—but you had no other charm that I can tell, except your 
being eafy and carelefs, like myfelf. — nae 
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* Sir Frederick. Well, my dear, and an’t I ftill as eafy and carelefe 
as ever I was ? 

« Lady Fallal, O! let you alone for that, Sir Frederick, but I'd 
have you underftand that a carelefs acquaintance may be mighty 
agreeable, but a carelefs hufband is quite the contrary—the one may 
pay you now and then a pretty little fhort vifit, but the other is a 
yifitation for life. 

‘ Sir Frederick. Now indeed, my dear, you are quite unreafonable ; 
have not I fhewn the greateft anxiety for your improvement, ever 
fince we have been married? Did [ not provide the firft mafter at 
Paris to teach you to move with grace? 

‘ Lady Failal, And a pretty thing he was te be fure, to teach me 
motion and grace. A fawning, itiff, fnuffy old fright—But I have 
the fatisfaction to think I punifhed him more than he did me, for i 
took care to fall on his old toes, every time I was to make a jump, 
juft for the pleafure of hearing bim fay “ by Gar, her Ladythip did 
his foot a too much honour.” 

‘ Sir Frederick. Ym not much furprifed at the vaft progrefs you 


made, if that was the way you employed your time; but J was juft 


going to mention to you, my dear, that ! had appointed Signor Ada- 
gio, this very day, ‘to-give you a few leffons in finging, as [ am of 
opinion that fome knowledge of harmony might poflibly help to ma- 
dulate, or foften off a little of your delightful brogue. 

‘ Lady Fallal, What's that you are faying, Sir Frederick ? Soften 
of a little of my brogue? Then indeed you may fpare yourfelf the 
trouble, and fo may Signor Dagio too: for I would not part with any 
thing I brought from my own dear country upon any account what- 
ever; and I’d have you to know, thati think my brogue, as you call 
it, the prettieft feather in my cap; becaufe it tells every body, with- 
out their afking, that J am an Irifh woman ; and I affure you, | am 
prouder of that title, than I am of being cailed my Lady Failal. For 
I don’t believe there’s a Fallal to be found in all Ireland, except my- 
felf; and I’m out of it. 

* Sir Frederick. No, I flatter myfelf the Fallale are of a foreign ex- 
traction. 

‘ Lady Fallal. Well now, Sir Frederick, will you pleafe to anfwer 
me one queftion? 

* Sir Frederick. Mok willingly, my dear, if it don’t require much 
confideration ; but in that cafe I muft beg leave to be excufed—for I 
hate confideration—it quite fatigues me—and when I am obliged to 
reflec, I feel as if I had a great weight to lift, and I expire at the 
very apprehenfion of it. 


“ Enter Sir Timothy Valerian. 


‘ Sir Timothy, Right, Sir Frederick, thought is an abfolute enemy 
to digeftion ; and I am fo thoroughly perfuaded of it, that I would 
give half my fortune to be entirely deprived of the powers of reflec~ 
tion. 

* Lady Fallal. O, then it is a pity you can’t ; for I believe no body 
would ever mifs it. | dfide. 

“ Sir Timothy, Yet, upon fecond thoughts, nephew, I think your 
calmnefs amounts toa greater degree of ferenity than I thould with 
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to poflefs ; it rather approaches to a torpid ftate—Do you fleep well 
at nights? 

‘ com Fallal. [Sir Frederick takes a book,] O, that he does, I affure 
you; and al] day too—Why, he’s dozing now. 

‘ Sir Timothy. Aye, very likely—I with I had my apparatus here 
—but as foon as I get al] my electrical inftruments home, I’ll fet, 
Sir Frederick with a touch—It 1s a failing | know, but I can’t help 
it. I own, i do love to ferve my friends. 

‘ Lady Fallal. O, if it will give him but a little life, Sir Timo. 
thy, let us have the inftroments directly, and 1’ll play upon them 
myfeif, for I have tried lively tunes, and dull tunes, and all forts of 
tunes with him, but I never could get him out of a minuet ftep, 

‘ Sir Frederick. You are very kind, Sir Timothy, to confider my 
cafe fo minutely—but as | am not at all alarmed at it—and as none 
of my friends, thank Heaven, are members of the flrong club—] 
flatter myfelf they will like me better as I am, than if I were to ftrike 
fire at them from every pore—fo | hope you will excufe my attending 
the confultation any longer. ' [ Exit, 

Sir Timothy. Mott readily nephew—I would not force health upon 
you, if you do not chufe it—but he fhall have a touch of the Prome. 
thean torch for all chat, when he leait expeéts it—I’ll fhake hands 
with him fome day, and electrify him from top to toe, without his 
knowing it. [Exit fireiching himflf, 

¢ Enter Harriet Temple. 


© Lady Fallal. My dear Harriet, I’m mighty glad to fee you; but 
what’s the matter with you to-day, that you look fo chearful? for | 
think, fince you came from America, | have never feen a fmile upon 
your countenance before. | 

* Harriet. Can I look otherwife than happy when every moment I 
expect to fee my Seafort, my dear William, whom I have fo often 
mentioned to you. 

‘ Lady Fallal. Faith then, I am as glad of it as if he was coming 
to fee myfelf—that’s the gentleman I {uppofe that awoke poor Sir 
Frederick this morning, with the noife he made in the hall, when he 
heard you were not here ;-—but pray, my dear, if you expect him 
every moment, why would you ftir out, for who knows but you may 
find him gone before you get home again? 

. Harriet, I know your friendihip will excufe a liberty I mean to 
taxe 

* Lady Fallal. That you may be fure of, my dear, though I don’t 
know what it is—for there’s nothing in the world 1 would not par- 
don in a friend except a too great want of freedom. 

‘ Harriet. Iv is, thet | would with to meet my Seafort here, he 
knows no other addreis to me at prefent; for though he is acquainted 
with my father’s death, he is yet ignorant of the fad reverfe of for- 
tune whica has attended me from that unhappy moment—and I would 
not with to pain his generous breaft, by difcovering to him my 
wretched flation. No, I would hide myfelf for ever from him, rather 
than make him a fharer in my poverty. : 

* Lady Faiial, That’s a plain proof, Harriet, that you love him a 
great.deal better than you love me; for you make me a fharer of 
your 
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our poverty every day, by refufing to partake of my little abun- 
dance, when you know mighty well that I never found any pleafure 
‘na heavy purfe in my life, but when it could lighten the heart of a 


7 d. 
 N My dear coufin, I am fure your kindnefs ever lightens 


ne, 

" Lady Fallal. Then why will you vex me, by refufing continually 
to come and live with me entirely ; when | have told you over and 
over again, that if you had a houfe of your own, and I went but 
within a mile of it, | would ftay there for a twelvemonth or longer, 
if I liked it, and think | did yeu a great favour all the time; for to 
be fure there is no condefcenfion fo great as that of receiving an ob- 
‘vation. 
ve Harriet. Iam fare I have always confidered your houfe as my 
own. 

‘ Lady Fallal. Yes, my dear, and fo you ufe it, juft as the fine 
folks do theirs, by being feldom in it; but now Harriet, that your 
gallant Seafort is arrived, you will {oon have a houfe, or at leatt a 
{hip of your own. 

‘ Harriet, Ido not doubt my Seafort’s love, and I know that if 
he were pofleffor of a throne, with joy he’d place me on it—but I 
alfo know that his fortune is confined, and that his marrying me, as I 
now am, withour a fhilling, and againit his father’s confenc-—muft 
fhut out all his opening profpects; and though, amiditt that affluence 
which jurrounded me duiing my father’s !ife, my fondeft hope was 
that of becoming Seafort’s wife, [ now iy from the idea. 

‘ Lady Falial, And pray then, my dear, will yoa tell me what 
other idea you fly to? tor we feldom part with a pleafant hope, till 
we meet with an agreeable certainty. | 

‘ Harriet. Then | have none but that of being wretched. 


‘ Enter a Servant. 
Madam, there’s a gentleman below defires to fee Mifs Temple. 
* Lady Fallal. Shew him up dire&tly. [Exit Serv.]—I believe, my 
dear, you’ll be able to entertain the young gentleman without my 
afiftance—fo you will excufe my impoliterets in leaving you. [ Exit,’ 


The Prologue, humouroufly and poetically written, but in- 
accurately printed, is the production of Mr. Vickell; and the 
Epilogue muft, we conceive, have a very pleatant effect, when 
delivered by an adroit comic aétrefs in the theatre. C 
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Art. V. An Effay on the Genius and Writings of Pope. Vol. II. 
8vo, 78. bound. Dodfley. 1782. 


T is now upwards of twenty years fince the firft part of 
this celebrated performance firft made its appearance. In 
the volume then publifhed, Dr. Jofeph Warton, following the 
arrangement of Warburton, commenced his critical examina- 
tion with the Pafforals, and terminated it with the epiftie of 
Elcifa to Abelard. This publication before us compreheads, 

excluiive of his Homer, the remainder of the poet’s works. 
Uwing 
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Owing to caufes which the Author has not thought proper tg 
{pecify, and into which the public has no right to enquire, the 
refent volume, though a confiderable part of it has been ac. 
tually printed near twenty years, has been with-held from pub. 
lication till now ; and probably its appearance might have beey 
ftill farther delayed, had not the opinions which Dr. Warton 
was fuppofed to have advanced been indireétly controverted by 
a critic, whofe decifions, though not always free from preju- 
dice or partiality, have defervedly great influence in the literary 
world ; and, confequently, demand the attention of thofe, at 
leaft, againft whofe opinions they militate. Our Author flat. 
ters himfelf, however, that no obfervations in this work can be 
fo perverfely mifinterpreted and tortured, as to make him in- 
finuate, contrary to his opinion and inclination, that Pope was 
not a great poet: he only fays, and thinks, he was not the 
greateft. 

Nothing can be fairer or more candid than the manner in 
which the fcrutiny, upon which Dr. Warton has entered, is 
conducted. Each piece is feparately and diftin@ly examined, 
and its.particular beauties and defects are accurately pointed out. 
The imitations of Horace are compared with. the originals, and 
the refpective merits of the originals and imitations are judici- 
oufly afcertained. Add to this, thofe paflages (and they are 
mumerous) which the Twickenham bard has borrowed, or 
adopted, without acknowledgment, from others, are here ree 
ftored to their rightful owners. Nothing, in fhort, feems to 
have efcaped Dr. Warton’s attention, which has either collateral 
connexion with, or even diftin@ relation to, the object of his 
enquiry. His work abounds alfo with mifcellaneous criticifm, 
and literary anecdotes: of the laft, it muft be confefled, that 
fome of them want the recommendation of novelty ;—in that 
part of the work, we mean, which has been fo long printed ; 
they having, during that interval, found their way to the pub- 
jic through other channels of communication. In the midft of 
fuch variety of entertainment which this lively and digreffive 
mo has provided for us, we are almoft bewildered in the fe- 
Jefion, ‘Take, however, what he fays on dwelling in genera- 
hities: 

* Like fome done Chartreux ftands the good old hall, 
Silence without, and fafts within the wall; 
No rafter’d roofs with dance and tabor found, 
No xvontide bell invites the country round : 
Tenants with fighs the /moak/e/s tow’rs furvey, 
And turn th’ unwilling fteeds another way : 
Benighted wanderers, the forei o'er, 
Curs’d the /av’d candle, and unop’ning door ; 
While the gaunt mattiff grow/ing at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar, whom he longs to eat. 
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in the worft inn’s worft room, with mat ba/f-hung, 

The floors of plaiffer, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with fraw, 

With fape-ty’d curtains, never meqgnt to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 

Where tawdry yellow tlrove with dirty red, 

Great Villers lies. 

« The ule, the force, and the excellence of language, certainly cone 
fits in ra fing clear, complete, and circumfantial images, and in turn- 
ing readers into fpeZators. | have quoted the two preceding paflages 
as eminent examples of this excellence, of all others the mott effen- 
tial in poetry. Hvery epithet, here ufed, paints its objett, and paints 
it diffin@ly, After having pafied over the moat full of crefles, do 
you not a@yally find yourfelf in the middle court of this forlorn and 
folitary manlion, overgrown with docks and nettles? And do you 
not hear the dog that is going to aflault you ?—Among the other 
fortunate Circumitances that actended Homer, it was not one of the 
leat, that he wrote before general and abffra@ terms were invented. 
Hence his Mufe (like his own Helen ftanding on the walls of Troy) 
points outevery perfom. and thing, accurately and forcibly. All the 
views and profpects he Jays before us, appear as fully and perfec2ly to 
the eye, as that which engaged the attention of Neptune, when he 
was fitting (Lliad, b. 13. v. 12.) 
‘Te ia axpstatns xopupns Lape LAnEconts 
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© Thofe who are fond of generalities, may think the number of aa- 
tural, little circumitances, 1ntroduced in the beautiful narration of 
the expedition of D.. Lon and Diomep (Bock the 1oth) too particular 
and trifing, and below the dignity of Epic poetry. But every reader 
of a jutt tafte will always admire the minute defcription of the helmet 
and creit, at verfe the 257th; the clapping of the wings of the heroa 
which they could not fee; the /guatting down among the dead bodies 
nl! Dolon had paffed; Ulyffes Aifing to Diomed as a fignal; the 
ftriking the horfes with his bow, becaufe 4e had forgotten to bring his 
whip with him; and the tnnumerable circumftances which make this 
narration fo lively, fo dramatic, and io intereffing. Walf the Thad 
and the Qdyfley might be quoted as examples of this way of writing. 
So different from the urfinifhcd, half-formed figures, prefented to us 
by many modern writers. How much is the pathetic heightened by 
Sophocles, when, fpeaking of Deianira determined to deilroy herfelf, 
and taking leave of her palace, he adds, a circumfance that Voltaire 
weuld have difdained ! 
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Puvrcsevy 666 exenTo Ourasce rags ™. 

Among the Roman poets, Lucretius will farnifh many inftances of 
this fort of trong painting, Witnefs his portrait of a jealous man; 
Book the sth, v. 1130. 

Aut qued in ambiguo verbum jaculata reliquit ; 

Aut nimium jaZare oculos, aliumve tweri 

Quod putat, in voltique videt vefigia rifis. 
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Of Iphigenia going to be facrificed, at the moment, when, 
—— mzilum ante aras aftare parentem 
Senfit, & hunc propter ferrum ce/are miniftros *, 
Of Fear, in Book iti. V. 155. 
Sudorem ttaque & pallorem exi'tere toto 
Corpore; & infring? linguam ; vocemque aboriri; 
Caligare cculos ; fonere aures ; /ucezdere artus. 

€ Without {pecifying the various //rozes of nature, with which Vip. 
pil has defcribed the prognofiics of the weather in his firft Georgic, 
fet us only confider with what energy he has enumerated and particue 
darized the geltures and attitudes of his dying Dido. No five ver(es 
ever contained more images, or images more di/inGly expreffed, 

Illa graves oculos conata attollere, rurfus j 
Deficit ; infixum /fridet fub pectore vulnus: 
Yer {ele attclens, cubitogue innixa levavit, 
Tor reveluta toro eft: oculi/que errantibus, alto 
Quefivit czlo lucem, imgemuitque reperta t 
The words of Virgil have here painted the dying Dido, as powerfully 
as the pencil of Reynslds has done, when fhe is jutt dead, 

¢ But none of the Roman writers has difpiayed a greater force and 
vjgour of imagination than Tacitus ; who was in truth a great port, 
With what an aflemblage of matter'y ftrokes has he exhibited the dif. 
trefs of the Roman army under Cacina, in the firft book of the An- 
nals! Nox per civerfa inquies ; cum barbari feftis epulis, Leto cantu, 
aut truci fonore, fubjecta vallium ac refultantes faltus, complerent. 
Apud Romanos, iavalidi ignes, interrupte voces, atque ipfi pafim 
edjacerent vallo, oberrarent tentoriis, infomnes magis quam pervigiles, 
ducemque terruit dira quies. And what a fpectre he then imme- 
diately calls up, inthe ftyle of Micuae, AnGeto! Nam Quintilium 
Varum, /anguine oblitum, & paludibus emerjum, cernere & audire vilus 
eft, velut vocantem, non tamen obj/ecutus, & manum intendentis repu- 
liffe. 

* A celebrated foreigner, the Count Algarotti, has paffed the fol- 
lowing cenfure on our poetry, as Ceficient in this refpect. 

«+ La poéfia dei populi /ettentrionali pare a me, che, generalmeénte 
parlando, confifla pit di penferi, che d’ immogini, fi compiaccia delle 
rifteflione eg valmence che dei fentimenti: non fia cofi particolareggiata, 
€ pitlerefca come ela noftra, Virgilio a cagione d’efempio rappre- 
fentando Didone quando efce alla caccio fa una tal defcrizione del 
{uo vettimento, che tutti i ritrattifti, leggendo quel paffo, la veltireb- 
bono a un modo: 

Tandem progreditur, magna ftipante caterva, 
Sidoniam pitto chlamydem c:rcumdata limbo ; 
Cui pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in avrum, 
Aurea purpuream fubnecti fibula vettem. 


Non cofi il Mittoxo quando defcrive la nuda bellezza di Eva: 


Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye, 
In every gefture, dignity and love. 





* Booki. Vi2zt. ~~ + /En. iv. 688, 
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Con quella parole generale, e aftratte idee di grazia, cielo, amore, ¢ 
maefta non pare a lei che Ognuno fi formi in mente una Eva a pofla 
{ua *?” , , vies 

‘ It muft indeed be granted, that this paffage gives no diftin& and 
articular idea of the perfon of Eve; but in how many others has 


Milton drawn his figures, and exprefied his images, with exergy and 
diftinBue/s ? ; 
Under a coronet his flowing’hair 
In curls on either cheek play’d; .wings he wore 
Of many a colour’d plume fprinkled with gold ; 
His habit fit for fpeed fuccin@, and held 
Before his decent fteps a filver wand ft. 


Dire was the toffing, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the fick, bufteit from couch to couch ; 
Aod over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shook, but delay’d to ftiike f. 

From his flack hand the garland, wreath’d for Eve, 
Down dropt, and all the faded rofes thed; 
Speechlefs he ftood, and pale §! 


And Spencer, the mafter of Mitton, fo much abounds in portraits 
peculiarly marked, and ftrongly created, that it is dificult to know 
which to fele&t from this copious magazine of the moft lively paint-: 
ing. The fame may be faid of SHaxe-PEARE; whole litle touches 
of nature it is no wonder VorTaixF could not relifh, who affords no 
example of this beauty in his Henriade, and gives no proofs of a pic-° 
ture/que fancy, in a work that abounds more in declamation, in moral 
and political refleQion:, than in poctic images; in which there is 
little charafer and lefs nature, and in which the avthor himfelf ap- 
pears throughout the piece, and is Lim/fclf the hero of his poem. 

‘ [ have dwel: the longer on this fubjeét, becaufe I think I can 
perceive many fymptoms, even among writers of eminence, of de- 
parting from thefe ¢rue and diwve/y, and minute, reprefentations of Na- 
ture, and of dwelling in generalities, ‘To thefe I oppofe the teftimony 
of, perhaps the mott judicious and elegant critic among the ancients, 
Procul dubio qui dicit expugnatam effe civitatem, complectitur omnia 
quxcunque talis fortuna recipit: fed in affe¢tus minus penetrat brevis 
hic velut nuntius. At fi aperias hee quz verbo uno inclufa erant, 
apparebunt effufe per domos ac templa flamma, & rucntium teftorum 
fragor, & ex diverfis clamoribus unus quidem fonus; aliorum fuga 
incerta; alii in extremo ccmplexi fuorum cohzrentes, & infantium 
feminarumque ploratus, & malé ufgue in illum diem fervati fato 
fenes ; tum illa profanorum facrorumque direptio, ef rentium predas, 
repetentiumque difcurfus, & adi ante fuum quifque pradonem catenati, 
& conata retinere infantem faum mater, & ficubi majus lucram eft, 
pogna inter victores. Licet enim hec omnia, wt dixi, complectatur 
everfio, Minus EST TAMEN TOTUM DICERE QUAM OMNIA ||, 





aaa -_ 


* See his works. Leghorn. t. 8. * + Par, Loft, B. iii. V. 6.0. 
ft B. xi. V. 489. § B. ix. V. 892. |) QuINTILIAN, 
lib. viii. Cap. 3. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding the principles that are here laid down, ang 
which, indeed, ‘are incontrovertible, fome caution is neceflary 
againft carrying them too far; ‘* great effects,” according to the 
obfervation of an ingenious writer, ‘* not being produced by 
minute details, but by the gencral fpirit of the whole piece #,” 
And it will admit of a doubt, whether minute reprefentations of 
Nature, though they are the foul of defcriptive poetry, and add 
to and enliven the tender impreffions of the pathetic, may not 
weaken the force of the fublime. 

To regulate the fcale by which the comparative merit of poe. 
tical pretenfions is to be eftimated, is one of the moft difficult 
undertakings of criticifm: fomething of this kind is, however, 
attempted, and not unfuccefsfully, in the concluding pages of 
this work, in which the poetical qualifications of Pope are as 
candidly examined, as they are judicioufly difcriminated : 

‘ Thus have wef €ndeavoured to give a critical account, with 
freedom, - but it is hoped with impartiality, of each of Popx’s 
works; by which review it will appear, that the /argef portion of 


them is of the didactic, moral, and fatyric kind ; and confequently, — 


not of the moft poctic fpecies of poetry; whence it is manifeft, that 
gad fenfe and judgment were his characteriltica! excellencies, rather 
than faacy and invention; not that the author of the Rape of the Lock, 
and Efoiya, can be thought to want imagination, but becaufe his ima- 
gination was not his predominant talent, becaufe he indulged it not, 
and becaufe he gave not f» many proofs of this talent as of the other, 
This turn of miad led him to admire French models; he ftudied 
Biileau attentively ; formed himfclf upon Aim, as Milton formed him- 
felf upon the Grecian and Italian tons of Fancy, He gradually be- 
came one of the moit correct, even, and ¢xatt poets that ever wrote}; 
polithing his pieces with a care and afliduity, that no bufinefs or avo- 
cation ever interrupted: fo that if he does not frequently ravith and 
tranfport his reader, yet he does not difguft him with unexpeéted in- 
equalities, and abfurd improprieties. Whatever poetical enthufiafm 
he actually poffefied, he withheld and ftifled. The perufal of him 
affects not our minds with fuch firong emotions as we feel from Homer 
and Milton; fo that no man of a true foetical f{pirit is maffer of bim- 
Self vobile be reads them, Hence, he is a writer fit for univerfal per- 
uial; adapted to all ages and flations; for the old and for the young; 
the man of bufinefs and the fcholar. He who would think Palamox 
and Arcite, the Tempe or Comus, childifi and romantic, might re- 
ith Pore, Surely it is no narrow and niggardly encomium to fay, 
he is the great Poet of Reafon, the Firf? of Ethical authors in verfe. 





— 7 


* See Jones’s admirable Effay on the Arts commonly called Imita- 
tive, printed at the end of the volume of his Englifh Poems. 

+ Why we? Dr. W. does not appear to have an afluciate. To 
avoid an egotifm, by ufing the plural number, is a method ase clumfy 
as itis abfard. Second-rate authors are much given to this filly af- 
fectation of modefty ; in which, it is to be feared, the example of fach 
a writer as Dr, W. will help to confirm them. : 
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And this fpecies of writing is, after all, the fureft road to an exten- 
five reputation. I: lies more level to the general capacities of men, 
than the higher flights of more genuine poetry. We all remember 
when even a Churchill was more in vogue than a Gray. He that 
treats of fathionable follies, and the topics of the day, that defcribes 
prefent perfons and recent events, finds many readers, whofe under- 
fandings and whofe paffions he gratifies. ‘The name of Chefterfield 
on one hand, and of Wa/pole on the other, failed not to make a poem 
bought up and talked of. And it cannot be doubted, that the Odes 
of Horace which celebrated, and the fatires which ridiculed, well- 
known and real charaéters at Rome, were more eagerly read, and 
more frequently cited, than the fEneid and the Georgic of Virgil. 

‘ Where then, according to the queltion propofed at the deginning of 
this Ejay, thall we with juftice be authorized to place our admired 
Pore? Not, afluredly, in the fame rank with Spencer, Shake/peare, 
and Milton; however juftly we may applaud the Eloi/a and Rape of 
the Lock; but, confidering the correctnefs, elegance, and utility of 
his works, the weight of fentiment, and the knowledge of man they 
contain, we may venture to aflign him a place, mext to Milton, and 


juft above Dryden. Yet, to bring our minds fieadily to make this de~ 


cifion, we mutt forget, for a moment, the divine Mufc Ode of Drye 
den; and may perhaps then be compelled to confefs, that thougk 
Dryden be the greater genius, yet Pope is the better artift. 

* The preference here given to Pops, above other modern Englifh 
poets, it mult be remembered. is founded on the excellencies of his 
works in general, and taken all tovether; for there are parts and pa/- 


Jages in other modern authors, in Young and in Thom/on, for inftance, 


equal to any of Pope; and he has written nothing in a ftrain fo truly 
fublime, as the Bard of Gray.’ 

Before we difmifs this Article, it muft be obferved, that Dr. 
Warton, though often happy in the metaphors and analogical 
iluftrations which he borrows from painting, introduces them 
with a frequency, not to fay affectation, that favours too much 
of the pedantry of connoiffeurfhip. His ftyie, though clear and 
fpirited, will poflibly, to the fafticious critic, appear in many 
inftances (to ufe an expreffion of his own) too familiar and go/- 
fping. And the rambling, defultory manner in which he di- 
grefles into fubjeéts of general criticifm, fhould have pointed out 
to him the neceffity of an Index. 

_{t muft not be inferred, that by hinting at fuch trivial defi- 
ciencies, we wifh to detract from the merit of a work abounding 


with information, learning, and juft principles of tafte. Covet, 





Art. VI. Cui bono? or, an Inquiry, what Benefits can arife either 
to the Enplifh or the Americans, the French, Spaniards, or Dutch, 
from the greateft Vitories, or Succeffes, in the prefent War? 
Being a Series of Letters, addrefled to Monfieur Necker, late Con- 
troller General of the Finances of France. By Jofiah Tucker, 
D.D. Dean of Glocefter. 8vo. 25. Cadell. 1782. 


HE principal defign of this publication is te prove, that 
whichever way the prefent unhappy war may terminate, 
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no party will be a gainer by it. With refpe& to the Europeag 

powers, the Author’s opinion may, in all probability, be right; 

for even fuppofing (what the Dean by no means will admit) 

that every commercial advantage is to be reaped by the power 

that may be fuccefsful ; yet what commercial advantages can be 

put in the fcale to counterbalance that effufion of human blood 

which a war, like this we are engaged in, muft occafion? The 

fame reafoning which is applied to the European powers, will 
not, however, extend to America. Though fhe, no doubt, 
may have formed, and not unjuftly, very flattering expeAations 
of commercial advantages; yet thefe, however great, are, 
in her eftimation, perhaps, but fecondary confiderations: her 
views are profefledly extended to a nobler object, the eftablith. 
ment of that equal freedom, which, as it is the birthright of all, 
fo it is the duty of all to aflert. This is an object of fuch mag. 
nitude, that, compared to it, the temporary calamities of war are 
but as the duft of the balance. How far her ideas on this fub- 
je&t are juft or erroneous, this is not the place to enquire: fuf- 
fice it, that fhe herfelf is perfuaded of the juftice of her caufe, 
and then victory muft to her appear as the moft fortunate of 
human events. But thefe anticipations of happinefs and free- 
dom are, fays this reverend politician, vifionary and delufive, 
No fooner, he tells us, will the Americans have eftablifhed their 
independency on the parent ftate, than they will be enflaved by 
their prefent rulers, the Members of Congrefs, who will go- 
vern them with a rod of iron. ‘The moment they are at peace 
with England, they will quarrel among themfelves ; and, with 
the fury of famifhed wolves, they will endeavour to tear each 
other in pieces. Nay farther: in the courfe of a few years, thofe, 
whom by their violence or their crimes they had compelled to 
migrate into the interior parts of the continent, will, after the 
manner of the Afiatic and European Tartars, invade them with 
a numerous and irsififtible body of cavalry!!! With refpect to 
trade, their fituation will be ftill more deplorable—but it would 
encroach too much upon ours, and the readers time, were we 
to follow this reverend fortune-teller through the whole of his 
malignant prophecy ; in which our American brethren (for fuch 
we hope ftil] to call them) are fcarcely treated with Chriftian 


| ch-“ity: as a nation, they are reprefented as cruel, perfidious, 


and unjuft; as individuals, little better than rafcals and fharp- 
ers. It muft be obferved, however, that the Dean has had fo 
much art, not to fay decency, as to contrive for the {putterings 
of his exafperated venom not to come immediately from his own 
mouth, but from that of a patriotic American orator, who, he 
{uppofes, will on fome future occafion make ufe of an harangue 
fuch as this which he has given him. His plan for a general pa 
cification, which is the fubjeét of his laft letter, and eae? 
ecn 
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heen retailed in moft of the news-papers, is too chimerical ta 


merit attention. eI CC bt. 


An 





Ast. VII. An Effay concerning the Propriety and the Manner of cul- 
tivating, in Chi dren ana Youth, a Difpofition to, and of infpiring 
them with an Inclination for, any particular Office, Projeffion, Trade, 
or Employment, which Parents may think proper to make Choice of for 
them. By William Pettman, of Sandwich, in Kent. 12m, 25 


fewed. Law. 1781. 


‘x 7E know not but this Author may be right in the fuppoe 
fition, that greater ftrefs is frequently laid on confult- 
ing the inclination of children and youth, as to their future 
employment in life, than truth and reafon will fupport and jufti- 
fy. Some attention it may be right to pay to fuch choice; but, 
at that early feafon, youth, unlefs in fome few excepted cafes, 
are but little qualified to determine on fo important a point. This 
Writer’s opinion may be colleéted from what follows: ¢ At fo early 
an age, he fays, as would be requifite for the parent to make a 
final determination, the efforts of genius can but be few and 
trifling, and confequently not much to be regarded or depended 
on. And if it really does fo happen, ‘* that many a man runs 
his head againft a pulpit, who might have done his country ex- 
cellent fervice at a plough-tail *,” it is in all probability owing 
much more to a want of induftry, inclination, and ftudy, in his 
profefion, than to any real deficiency of mind, or want of ge- 
nius.’ 
Further, it is obferved, in another place,—‘ an attachment to 
the genius of children, does not appear to be attended with all 
thofe advantages, which are, in general, fuppofed to accrue there- 


frem. It being well known, that the labours of thofe who pur- 


fue what their genius dictates, are feldom attended with profit. 


. Very rarely indeed do they raife a man one degree above me- 


diocrity. Very frequently do they render him obnoxious to in- 
conveniencies and embarraflments, from which he is unable to 
extricate himfelf.? Again it is remarked, ‘ The only teft of 
genius is invention. Imitation, as it refembles, fo alfo may it 
be miftaken for genius, but in reality it makes no part thereof. 
He who has nothing to boaft of but what he has received from 
others, has difcovered no figns of genius. He, therefore, who 
waits to difpofe of his children according to their genius, may 
perhaps leave them finally undifpofed of, A capacity to receives 
retain, and underftand any inftructions that may be given, is, 
too frequently, -miftaken for genius. An intenfe application of 
mind is no lefs frequently miftaken by the fuperficial obferver, 


* Dr. South. ™ 
Rey, April 1782. T for 
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for dulnefs.—-Labour and diligence, will provide a man with 
food, ahd raiment ; and induftry, application, and perfeverance, 
will furnifh the mind with learning and knowledge: fo that he 
who wants genius may want neither of thefe. This isa com- 
fortable reflection, and will, in many refpects, amply compen- 
fate for the want of genius.—Ability is equally neceffary in 
every line of life. Nor are we to fuppofe that men in general 
are fo deftitute of ability as they may appear to be. Whena 
man, by purfuing the drift of his own inclinations, or by an ha- 
bitual levity of difpofition, neglects the duties of his-calling, to 
employ his talents on matters foreign to the proper bufinefs 
thereof, the effects of fuch mifconduct are frequently attributed 
to the want of ability. Whereas, had he but made his inclina- 
tions fubfervient to his knowledge and his duty, he might have 

paffed without exception for a man pofleffed of very competent 
pbilicies our notion of ability being generally formed from 
the knowledge which a man appears to have of the bufinefs, 
profeffion, or calling, which he takes on him to follow. And 
indeed, a man’s ability is founded in the proper application of 
his knowledge in the difcharge of his refpective duties: it being 
the union of knowledge, with practice, that conftitutes ability. 

And fuch are the abilities of children, that, at beft, they are 
but lame and deceitful guides, and fuch as will afford but little, 
if any affiftance to the {crupulous parent ; becaufe in thofe early. 
days, it is impoffible for him to form an adequate judgment of 
what they may be, by what they then are capable of. The pa- 
rent therefore muft follow the diGates of common fenfe and 
prudence in the difpofal of his child, and leave the refult to Pro- 
vidence.’ 

From thefe extracts the Reader may form fome judgment con- 
cerning this work. Let us add the following paflages; ‘Ina 
word, the want of genius is feldom to be regretted in any courfe 
of life, w bere inclination excites a man to be diligent in the dif- 
charge of his duty. And inclination will feldom, if ever, be 
wanting in any courfe of life, if proper means have but been 
made ute of by the parent, to beget and fecure it in the child,’ 
‘This 1s the point which our Author has principally in view. 

* Our notions, fays he, of education are too frequently con- 
fined to the learning and knowledge that is acquired at {chool. 
This, however, is but a part of education. It is that part 
only which teads to qualify youth for fome future occupation. 
The moft important one, that of infpiring them with a love of 
fome one particular profeffion, office, or trade, has, perhaps, 
hitherto been but little thought on, if not totally negleéted. A 

want of attention this, that nothing r Can juttify, fo long as. man 
is Capable of actions with deliberation and delign,’ 

From 
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From confiderations of this and the like kind, this Writer 
roceeds © to point out the moft effectual means of eftablifhing 
an early and a permanent influence over the paflions and inclina- 
tions of children, in order to fecure their attachment to fuch 
urfuits as they are intended for,’ which purfuits, he recom- 
mends, to propofe to them as foon as poflible, as the worthy 
object of their more particular regard, 

The love of praife is a principle, for the cultivation of which 
Mr. Pettman warmly pleads; ftrongiy urging the parent to aim 
at exciting a fpirit of emulation in the youthful bofom, Ina 
degree this is certainly proper, but there may be an excefs which 
wil! be followed by pernicious coniequences. A defire to excel 
is laudable, if it means a defire of making every poffible im- 
provement in the particular employment to which perfons are 
called: a mere defire of excelling others may be accompanied 
with hurtful paffions; and when a youth attains the end, his 
zeal for farther improvement may droop, till he finks into ne- 
gligence and inactivity. | 

On the whole, the fubject of this little volume muft be ac- 
knowledged of great importance. “The Writer’s reflections are 
fenfible and pertinent; though he is at times rather diffufe, and 
does not give much attention to ftyle. Parents and guard- 
jans, and youth too, may reap benefit from duly confidering 
what he offers to their reflection. He laments, and it is to be 
lamented, that the early modes of education, both at home and 
at fchools, are not feldom unfavourabie to thofe fituations in 
which youth are likely to be afterwards placed: too frequently — 
they are fuch as tend to divert young minds from, or raife them 
above, thofe occupations and purfuits to which, by circumftances 
and ftation, they are naturally and propeily directed. Too often 
an indifpofition to tuitable employments, and a fancied fupe- 
riority of genius, are nothing more than a love for indolence, ex 
travagance and pleafure. It will be happy if this, or any other 
publication, may be a means of correcting fuch evils. Hi 
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Art. VIII. General Lloya’s Continuation of the Hifory of the War in 
Germany, 4to. 11. 68. Od. Boards. With the Maps coloured, 
11. 13s. Hooper. 

*... waiting feveral years, with fome degree of impas 

tience, for the profecution of this much approved hiftory, 

We are at leneth favoured with a volume, which is rather an 

interruption than a continuation of the work, as fpecified in the 

title, and promifed in a former part *. We have bere, in the 
middle of the war, a volume of fpeculations or theories on the 





* See Rev. Vor. XXXV. Auguft 1760, 
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art in general, without a word more as yet of the promifed hif. 
tory. 

. his might have pafled very well, and thefe fpeculations 
would have been read with pleafure at the beginning or end of 
fuch a treatife; but now they rather produce difappointment, 
put us out of humour, and make us fo much the readier to find 
fault, and join the cry againft the arts of book-making or au. 
thor-craft, which, when taken up as a@ trade, we fhould think 
unworthy the exertions of fo reputable an officer, unlefs forced 
to it by ‘ dire neceffity,’ which would indeed be a very ftriking 
example of the bad fortune of great abilities, and of the ingra- 
titude and illiberality of the many princes whom the General, 
as we learn, has ferved with great fuccefs and reputation, 

Weare forry to fee in this volume fo many of thofe ideas, 
which may now be ftiled military common-place, joined with 
what is obvioufly the refult of long experience, deep refle&tion, 
and real genius ;—together with fome controverted and almoft 
exploded opinions, mingled with the beft and moft evident prin- 
ciples of the art. We hope all this was not fo contrived, as in 
many other works, merely for the purpofe of fwelling the vo- 
lume, or making an additional one; nor fhall we mend the mat- 
ter much by fuppofing this a manceuvre, forming a part of fome 
other defign. If the General’s talents, and thofe of many 
others, are not employed as they ought to be, it is evidently not 
fufficient for a nation to poflefs men of the greateft knowledge 
and virtue, if without a head, or method, fit to place, employ, 
and direét fuch members. 

Our Author fets out with a long preface, which he had pub- 
lifhed before, to the firft volume; and ends by rifking fome 
hafty opinions on the war in America—though he has never 
been there, and has formed his notions of it fo dogmatically 
and inconfiderately, that we fancy they will be ridiculed by 
the officers who have ferved in that part of the world. This 
wasiifde acting like a cautious General ; and his chufing a line 
of operations (as he ftiles it), or of penetration from Bofton 
Streight to Albany, inftead of fome navigable river, &c. was 
incompatible with his own rules, which direct to the fhorteft, 
eafieft, and fafett lines, &¢.—Permitting even one fuch carelefs 
idea to flip into a work, may doit more injury than the Author 
is perhaps aware of. 

Thus, having vented fome of ovr i!l-humour, after farther 
perufal and candid reflection, we begin to difcover in this vo- 
lume very conficerable merit ; nsuch good fenfe, real experi- 
ence, and folid judg ent;—juft and -zreat principles, fuch as 
form indubitable marks of t'u military genius. ‘Though few 
may at firft be difpoied to {cach tor thele treafures, we = 
that 
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that fuch will be nearly the progreffive fentiments of moft of his 
military readers, who have ftudied their profeffion. 
It fhould be confidered that no work can be of equal merit 


throughout ; that many good heads have been lately employed 
neatly in the fame way; that we muft therefore often meet 
with the fame or fimilar ideas; and that it was not to be ex- 
pected that our Guifchards, Mezeroys, Guiberts, Lloyds, &c. 
could keep quite clear of each other, while fteering fo nearl 
in the fame courfe. Some repetition, common- place, &c. me 4 
ever be tolerated ;—we fhould recolle& that men were pro- 
bably born to differ as much as to agree; and that through 
the great varieties of opinion, lies the way to truth. Though 
we may not adopt all the opinions of our Author, either in 
litics, metaphyfics, morality, religion, &c. (for he touches on 
all fubjeéts), yet it were well if we could profit by fome of 
his excellent leffons, and /earn from fuch re/pectable becaufe 


practical authority. 


There certainly never was an age that furnifhed more in- 

ftruction, of every kind, or a greater abundance of writers on 
every fubject, than this:—but whether we are proportionably 
improved in condu& and virtue, is, we think, at leaft doubtful. 
Though knowledge and virtue are not natural enemies, we fee 
they are not infeparable friends, as many have fuppofed. We 
have reafon to fufpeét, that the number of gocd Generals does 
not increafe in proportion to that of the military authors, and 
that the age of fine writing is not infallibly that of the moft 
virtue, and heroic aétion. There were probably many great 
poets before Homer ; and before Ariftotle and Plato, as great and 
ufeful philofophers as either of them, though perhaps they could 
not write fo well. The men who have done the greateit and 
= things, have feldom been able to write an account of 
them. 
We fee that the general character and merits of the indivi- 
duals that compofe a nation may be of one kind, and that of 
its government of quite another. Numberlefs fenfible and 
learned volumes imay be written on war, policy, and govern- 
ment, while all are very badly conducted. —As our Author ob- 
ferves, a bad government dcftroys the refources of the moft 
powerful kingdoms, 

The fudden rife, and more fudden decline of this nation, amidft 
fuch ftores of knowledge, arts, fcience, and tafte, may form an 
inftance, cqually new and ftriking, of the truth and application 
of thefe obfervations, and of our being, with al] our learning, 
fill ignorant of, or unable to reduce to practile, the principles 
On which national ftrength and profperity depend ; and the ex- 
ample may give rife to new opinions on thofe fubjects, which may 
laff till driven out by others taken from other events:—Such is 
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the progreffion of human wifdom and error! and our greategt 
and beft efforts muft probably ever have a mixture of both, 
But it fhould be engravea in the heart of every ftatefman, that 
falfe principles can never be adopted with impunity : fuch is the 


eternal moral connection of things. 
the effects mutt follow. 


Q The caufe once given, 
At leaft half the miferies of the world 


have been owing to errors in government and policy :—both the 
good and bed principles, the right and wrong, go farther, and pro. 
duce more confequences, than the wileft could ever yet forefee, 
Errors and abufes hang together like falfehoods, as in a chain; 
one lie creates 2 necefity for more: nay the confequences of 
even ong may be a!mofi infinite. Men may be thoufands of 
years in difcovering their error, and then flying to the other ex. 
treme, may continue vibrating for many ages between oppofite 
errors and extremes. Nations may repeatedly fink and revive, 
before they difcover or fettle on truth: and the people who, 
with their eyes open, permit blundering ftaiefmen to Jead them 
the known way toruin, and cannot be perfuaded to adopt any 
effectual remedy or preventative, are probably too far gone, and 


not to be faved, nor worth faving. 


Perhaps they mutt fink on 


to fome perjod, where they may be either again reitored or wound 


up by 


fome violent revolution, or failing in the attempt, plunge 


{till deeper into flavery, and become a province of fome neigh- 
bouring power. 
« We ave naturally led to fuch reflections by our ingenious 
Author, who treats thefe and other fubjeéts, connected with war 
and policy, in a mafterly manner. 

This volume confitts of five parts, each divided into chapters, 


befides the 


former preface, 


2. The philofophy of war. 
vernments, and their military characters. 


1. Of the compofition of armies, 
3. Of the different {pecies of go- 
4. Mifcellaneous ; 


And, 5. Of the frontiers of the different nations of Europe. 


T 


+ 


n the fhort {pace fince the invention of gun-powder, and 


fince the moderns began to ftudy the ancients, mcre alterations 
and improvements have been introduced into the art of war, as 
well as many other arts, than during perhaps 1000 years before. 
Mott of our diftinguifhed generals have agreed in recommend- 
ing fome things which have not yet been adopted, nor fairly 
tried. Many have confidered the prefent almoft entire depend- 


ance on fire arms, and long thio lines, abandoning the pike 
and all other arms and methods, as rather unfafe, as hafty and 


premature, and done ata time before we knew, or could eftimate 
the effects of fire arms. Latterly, fince more adequate ideas of 
thefe effects have been acquired, and it is found that not above 
one fhot in four hundred takes place, many begin to regret the 
ufe of hand weapons, of defenfive armour, and a thicker order, 


¢apable of more weight and vigour of attack: fome 





times by 


columns 
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columns or plefions ;—all of which our Author joins to recom- 
d. 

“* is not eafy to account for thefe things being fo often re- 
commended and never tried. The King of Pruffia, by afluming 
the lead in military matters, and knowing how to take advantage 
of that fituation under which other nations have fo readily ac- 
quiefced, has probably contributed not a little towards retarding 
the improvement of his neighbours in the art of war, by keep- 
ing them employed in fuch trifling changes.—Moft nations, 
without the fame kind of genius and judgment at their head, 
have fervilely imitated his inftitutions and manceuvres, inftead 
of forming their own on fimilar or national principles; and 
have copied indifcriminately the good and bad: thofe pecu-~ 
jiarly adapted to his circumftances, with others, thrown out 
perhaps as a tub to the whale, purpofely to amufe his enemies, 
and imitators ; and he has, by thefe and other means, fucceeded 
wonderfully during thefe two wars. 

Indeed, without a monarch of equal or fimilar genius and ap- 
plication, a nation is perhaps fafer by walking the plain track 
of imitation, than by attempting the wide and pathlefs field of 
invention, fubject to the perpetual changes of fucceeding com- 
manders wad favourites. No perfon, who ranks as a fubjeét, is 


jure of being equal to the tafk, or of being fupported through- 


out in making any great national changes, efpecially againft 
former habits and prejudices. “There are certain things, mi/i- 
tary in particular, which, once adopted by one nation, muft be 
followed by the reft of our European republic; and fo far the 
imitation of each other becomes abfolutely neceflary. 

Our Author gives us fome excellent lefions on thefe, and 
other fubjects, connected with war: fome of which we hall 
endeavour to extract, in an abbreviated manner. 

He calls an army an inftrument which fhould have the three 
requifites of ffrength, agility, and univerfality. 

He maintains that fuccefs depends moft on the greateft ve- 
locity. 

He dire€ts to mix cavalry and infantry in the line. 

Though a partizan for clofe fight, he rejects the Roman fword. 
But we think it will ,probably again be found to be the beft 
weapon for that purpofe, if the art of war does not decline. 

He fays, that difcipline fhould be founded on national! cha- 
racter, and not on fear. “The cane may make a tolerable flave, 
but can never make a ero. 

That chance has much more influence on the events of bat 
tles than human prudence, 

That moft engineers know only what they have been taught, 
whereas their art fhould depend on the nature and face of coun- 
tries, which are infinitely varied. 
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He recommends firing by ranks, and the third, not the fron¢ 
rank, to begin—or fometimes by files. But he thinks firin 
only ufeful when they cannot get at each other, as in defenfive 
war ;—that the mufquet is the refource of prudence and weak. 
nefs ;—that hand weapons are the arms of valour and vigour,— 
the one protractive, the other decifive ;—that we fhould have 
both miffile and hand weapons, if one cannot be made to ferve 
as both ;—that wars are not now decifive, being only terminated 
by the want of means to go on ;—that no kingdoms, being over. 
turned, the fubjects alone feel the calamities of war, while the 
monarch, ignorant of their miferies, fits down in peace, and en- 
joys his pleafures, regardlefs of the ultimate event, becaufe it 
feldom affe&ts the throne: he makes war to gratify his own 
Caprice or ambition, or that of a favourite. 

Our Author goes on to obferve, that the art of war, which was 
fimple and decifive with the ancients, is complicated and {cientific 
among the moderns ;—that we ftudy camps, pofitions, and lines 
more than they did ;—that our armies of long thin lines are weak 
and ina€étive ;—-that a line of thirty battalions and fifty fquadrons 
being five or fix miles long, cannot move or attack together :— 
and that the order of three ranks, with only fire-arms, is de- 
fective in the three requifites before mentioned. 

Only huffars, but not the reft of the cavalry, he would allow 
to have mufkets. Velocity is of more importance than weight. 
Hence the Spanifh cavalry are ranked among the beft in Europe. 

He points out many defects from our making the mufket the 
general inftrument, and adapting to it the formation of troops 
and orders of battle. He propofes a fourth rank, the. talleft, 
with twelve-feet pikes, a fabre, and piftols; all to have fome 
defenfive armour, as a hat and cuirafs of bend-leather, con- 
nected together with wire chains. The other three ranks to 
have a four-feet lance, inftead of a bayonet, to fix on the piece. 

The cavalry to have a feven-feet lance, a four-feet fabre, 
and piftols. The drefs, arms, and exercife to be formed only 
with a view to health, and the purpofes of war. 

A battalion to confift of 4 companies heavy = 5123 and 
one company light = 200. In all =7 or 800 men. 

An afmy, of ,60 battalions and 40 fquadrons = 48,000; 
only one-eighth or 5 or 600 of them to be cavalry, and only 

100 foot and 40 horfe to reconnoitre. In order of battle, the 
battalions to be drawn up with intervals equal to their front; with 
4 pounders and 7 or 8 inch howitzers on their flanks; with 
the light infantry to aim and act at liberty before, and the ca- 
valry behind thofe intervals; with only thirty or forty 12 
pounders in batteries on chofen fituations. | 

This army and order of battle feem to have feveral advan- 
tages over the prefent, and to refemble more in ftrength and 
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sdivity that of the Romans: and fomething of this kind may 

probably at length prevail, if Europe and the art of war do not 
ne. 

hen artillery and cavalry increafe fo as to keep the enemy 

atadiftance, we fear it is too ftrong an indication that the in- 

fantry and the military art itfelf are on the decline. 

He fays there were above 500 pieces of heavy artillery at the 
battle of Prague, and that they muft coft more than 40,000 

t. 

Oe has three objections to a numerous artillery,—the ex- 
pence; the number of horfes ; and the delays. 

To fupport an army, he propofes fixed quarters or barracks, 
with land. ‘The cultivation, cloathing, &c. to be done by 
themfelves, women, old, wounded, and children. In fhort, 
military colonies, which we fear would create a feparation be- 
tween them and the reft of the people, too favourable to that 
power which fhould command them, unlefs all were fufficient! 
mixed to form only one obvious intereft, by giving to all the 
ufe of arms, and their turn to ferve in fuch regiments, quarters, 
and camps. But even then, without a variety of precautions, 
whoever commanded them, would command the whole nation: 
—and without fome method of fecuring the beft poffible com- 
manding officers of corps, &c. (perhaps by election), this would 
produce a form of fociety defpotic and intolerable to themfelves 
and to the nation. 

He afferts, that forty years peace does not atone for fix years 
war; and that the Ruffians, during their laft war, raifed above 
300,000 men, for an army which was not 50,000 at the peace. 

His philofophy of war, though it may feem an affected title, 
contains many mafterly and well ftudied obfervations. 

That a general benevolence and affeétion create fimilar fenti- 
ments in others:—pride is fullen and difdainful,—vanity open 
and loquacious, to intemperance.—T hat rewards fhould go be- 
yond, and punifhments below the mark ; for no man is infallible, 
and errors muft be forgiven.—T hat activity is only exerted during 
the interval between the time of wifhing for and that of acquir- 
ing a thing, and hence only found in the intermediate clafles. 

We are not obliged to adopt all the f{peculative opinions of 
our Author; and many will believe, that other motives may 
actuate men befides the defire of pre-eminence and glory. We 
cannot reafonably expect a great General to be equally deep in 
philofophy as in war, though his practical obfervations on men 
and things may be of more utility than all the theories of the 
{chools, 

He is juftly furprifed to find generals fuppofing fear to be 
the only principle of aétion in a foldier, as if he were an ani- 

mal 
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mal of a different fpecices ; for furely they will not acknowl]e 
it as the motive of their own aétions ! 

Wherever there is a certainty of the nobility obtaining the 
rewards and emoluments, and the equal certainty of not obtain. 
ing them in the other clafles, the principles of heroifm will be 
extinguifhed in all. 

A few republics have produced more great men than all 
the monarchies put together. In one, the utility of the whole, 
in the other, the favour of the prince, is the chief objet. 

A foldier’s rewards and enjoyments fhould be fhort, and his 
hopes ever kept alive, 

Our wants and dependance increafe together, and produce a 
voluntary fubmiffion to thofe who can gratify them; but when 
no advantage attends compliance, every command Is an oppref- 
fion. Man has only a certain degree of fufferance, beyond 
which lies defpair; and that, with a little means and wif. 
dom, is invincible. Tremble, ye mighty monarchs, and be- 
ware; the effects of defpair are terrible !—But this period of 
defpair may arrive fooner with fome people than with others, 
according to their character for fpirit, integrity, &c. Ex. The 
difference in this between a fet of poor Jews and Englith of the 
fame rank would be great. Our colonies had little to complain 
or defpair about ; but happily for them, and perhaps for man- 
kind, they wifely forefaw and nobly exerted them/felves, to pre- 
vent the evils and oppreffions before they came, when it would 
perhaps have been too late, 

But he obferves, that the exertions of revolters diminifa with 
fuccefs, and as their dangers leflen, if no longer attacked and 
irritated, Had Larquin,—had Spain, given the revolters time 
to coo], and diflembled their refentmenfs, a more favourable op- 
portunity would have offered, and perhaps the Roman and Dutch 
republics would never have exifted. 

Men truly animated with the fire of liberty are, he obferves, 
fuperior to thofe who fight for the power and emoluments of a 
mafter. 

He fays, that no religion offers more powerful motives to 
ation than the Mahometan, and none lefs than the Chriftian, 
whofe rewards are vague and incomprchenfible, its general te- 
nor peace and fubmiflion, and therefore proper to promote the 
defigns of tyranny and defpotifm; yet the ambition of its 
clergy has covered the earth with blood and flaughter.— That 
the attachment between the fexes is much ftronger in the lower 
and middling clafles, than in the more elevated ;—that women 
fhould carefully ftudy our focial as well as animal wants ;—that 
could they be made the recompence of honourable actions, we 
fhould fee great exertions, in order to deferve their efteem and 
favour, 4 
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He remarks that an Afiatic province is not a /aciety connected by 
mutual ties and obligations, butalimple aggregation of individuals, 
like a flock of fheep, whofe exiftence depends on the will of the 
Pacha.— That wherever the property is fixed and hereditary, fome 
civil liberty muft fubfift, In Europe, induftry hath produced 4 
new order of men : the people became free, acquired riches, privi- 
leges, and power. A diftribution of power into King, Lords, 
and Commons, feems the moft perfect plan, if they can be kept 
feparate and independent of each other. Such diftribution was 

eneral in Europe for fome centuries, till the executive power, 
the king’s, deftroyed the reft. By introducing ftanding armies, 

grade, and expence, he foon reduced the nobility to want and 
dependance: by acting conftantly and fyftematically with the 
forces and revenues in hand, he reduced the whole to fervitude. 
—Thatan occafional militia was long found fufficient: the crown, 
always inimical to liberty, pretended it was infufficient, and pro- 
cured the raifing and command of ftanding armies. Political liber- 
ty vanifhed, and civil liberty became precarious. The army is no 
longer a Clafs in the ftate, but an inftrument of power in the 
hands of the crown. When the clafs of the law is reduced to 
few, and eafily intimidated and corrupted, a civil tyranny will 
enfue, as at Rome under the Cefars, But armies will concur 
to enforce arbitrary power only to a certain length, unlefs the 
foldiers are entirely unconnected with the ftate; but even then, 
they are equally fatal to the nation and to the fovereign. 

He fays, That all armies degenerate by a long peace, and 
chiefly thofe of a de/pot ;—but their attacks are violent and im- 
petuous from irregularity, &c. and if you break, you are undone 
by their numerous horfe.—But they are weak when attacked ; 
and refittance diminifhes as you approach the capital, where 
it vanifhes: and that the armies of monarchies often want 


vigour, celerity, and confiftency, unlefs when led by the mo- 


narch in perfon. The court, full of intrigue, is weak and 
fluctuating as the character of the favourites, who often rapidly 
change ;—that a republican army muft be a militia of citizens 
who cannot act far from their country, are fufficient for de- 
fence, and exert themfelves in proportion as they are prefled ;— 
that long and diftant wars, fupported only by money and mer- 
cenaries, brought Carthage into diftrefs, and finally to deftruce 
tion ;—that when the different powers in a ftate are balanced, 
it will foon incline to the fide of the executive power, unlefs it 
be kept entirely feparate and independent of the legiflative, and 
fhouid in no cafe be a part of it;—that there can be no civil 
wars where the nobility have no influence over the people to 
unite them, which can only be done now by permanent motives 
of great importance ;—and that the more extenfive a country, 
the more ealily is it defended—by its army being fupplied from 
every 
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every point, and the attackers only from one, who will be wafed 
by fruitlefs exertions more languid as repeated. If not decided 
in the beginning, it fhould be given up. 

On camps, marches, forming and opening columns, &c. he 
has fome very good obfervations. He fays, that the pro. 
jeGting points or baftions of every place, fituation, and countr 
fhould be fortified, and hence firit attacked ; that it is be@ 
to encamp acrofs your enemy's flank, and act on his line of 
operations. To fhorten the columns on almoft all marches ;— 
and that 100,000 light cavalry, like the Tartars, would lay all 
Europe wafte, in fpite of our fine armies chained to their ma- 
gazines and fortrefles. 

The line between the army and the place from whence it 
draws its fupplies, he ftiles the line of operation; on the choice 
and importance of which he is fedulous and learned. 

He thinks, that 50 or 60,000 men cannot fubfift 100 miles 
within an enemy’s country; and even 25,000 mutt either go 
to meet their convoy, difperfe, or perifh, if their enemy can 
poffibly keep the field: fo that the fhorteft line of operation, 
and beft protected muft cet. par. at laft prevail. 

On an offenfive or invading war, he has likewife general Jef- 
fons which merit attention; though probably each cafe has 
fomething fo peculiar to itfelf, as to render it of little ufe to 
him who fhould obftinately or literally adopt it, without confi- 
dering the particular circumftances which commonly prevent the 
entire application of general rules. 

Thofe who contribute any thing towards rendering defenfive 
war equal or fuperior to the offenfive, are friends to humanity. 
Our author takes great pains in pointing out the many advan- 
tages which the defenders of a country have over the attackers ; 
and does not forget the old and excellent ruie, to /Rirmifh often, 
and avoid a batile,; to aét on the enemy’s line of operations, 
cutting off his convoys, &c.—On the offenfive, he would only 
have a few light troops for obfervation; but on the cefenfive, 
half the army might a& as light troops. 

The divifion of the earth into kingdoms, &c. has been very 
variable. ‘The divifions of nature, and of compaét, have been 
often difregarded by the ambition, cruelty, and injuftice of man; 
and thefe vices belong ftill more to colleétions of men, or na- 
tions. From Fletcher of Saltoun, down to the prefent time, 
many have thought that Europe might be better divided for the 
good of mankind; but we know of none who have {peculated 
on better principles than he. Our Author too, we fee, has 
many ideas on that fubject ; and his arrangement and examina- 
tion of the prefent frontiers of the different European nations, 
opens a large field for military and political —— : 
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Such are fome of our able General’s leffons and reflections, 
for the length or number of which we furely need not apologize, 
ys they cannot be too much known and reflected on. Many 
of them are obvioufly written from atual obfervation and ex- 
perience, which gives them a vaft advantage over the ideas of 
writers who are only learned; and though he may fometimes 
give us what might have been guefled or known before, we do 
not therefore confider fuch as repetitions or plagiarifms, but 
take every thing from fuch men, with a degree of refpe&t and 
attention, not to be granted to the merely /peculative or fine 
writer, 

t> Since the above was written, we are happy to fee fo 
ftrong and unexpected a gleam of hope arife for the falvation of 
this country ;—that the people are yet capable of adopting a re« 
medy, and, we further hope, of obftinately and fleadily going on, 
through all its confequences. Ci a 





Art. IX. Twelve Difcourfes IntroduGory to the Study of Divinity, in 
which the Principles of the Chriftian Religéon are attempted to be laid 
down with Plainne/s and Precifion. By Edward Tatham, A. M, 
8vo. 58. Boards. Richardfon, and Urquhart. 1780. 


HE Author in the Introduétion to his laft Difcourfe, 

gives a recapitulation of the leading fubjects of this vo- 
lume. We fhall prefent our Readers with it, both as a fpeci« 
men of the matter and manner of thefe Sermons. 

‘ Before we clofe this immortal argument, let us draw togee 
ther the heads of this compendious fyftem, and exhibit them ina 
fingle point of view, in order to difplay the ENDb of our religion 
in the moft ftriking light, as well as the MEANS which are to 
conduct us to it. 

* * Happinefs in a future life is the end of religion. The hu- 
man foul is the fubje€t which is to enjoy it. God is the obje& 
from whom it muft proceed.—We traced the will of God by 
the lights of confcience, reafon, and revelation; and by the 
fame lights difcovered man’s native inability to perform it. 
+ God created him originally able both to know and to do his 
duty, and engaged to make him happy on the performance of it ; 
this is the covenant of works.—His depravation was derived 
from the voluntary difovedience of his primitive parents, whence 
fin and death enfued with lofs of happinefs. t The love 
of God interpofed and projected the plan of man’s redemption, 
by which his immortal attributes are reconciled, and our title 
to happine(s founded anew. He gave his eternal Son to take 
in 
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upon him our nature, and to difcharge the condition of the 
éovenant of works, by perfect obedience to his will. This ig 
the foundation of the covenant of grace. Chrift is the me. 
diator of this new covenant, which office divides into three 
branches; that of prophet to teach men its conditions, and 
to give them the law of the gofpe!; that of prieft to atone for 
their fins, and that of king to fupport them by his grace here, and 
to reizn over them in glory hereafter.—* Thefe extraordinary 
truths were communicated to the world by revelation, of which 
prophefies, miracles, &c. are the infallible teft. The patriarchs 
and ancient Jews had them by promife divinely afcertained : 
Chriftians have them in actual enjoyment, confirmed by ftronger 
evidences. “T’he Holy Scriptures which contain this revelation, 
are proved to be ancient, authentic, and uncorrupted ; and the 
writers of them, have been capable and credible witnefles, and 
honeft laters OF what they have advanced.—The condition 
of the _ neat of grace, [ mean the part incumbent on 
men, is divided into—+ Faith—{ Obedience— § and Repent. 
ance. | And fince thefe cardinal duties are above the Capa- 
city of our native powers, our Saviour hath promifed to affitt 
our endeavours, by the influence of Divine grace, and to inter- 
cede with his Father in heaven. He hath further appointed 
efficacious means by which we may apply for this fpiritual af- 
fiftance by the inftitutions—q of aholy worfhip—-** bapufm— 
++ and the eucharift. 

¢ Such are the extraordinary means, through which we are to 
advance to the end of our religion, and Chrilt, we plainly fee is 
the only way to it.— This illuftrious end, which is no lefs than 
the perfection and happinefs of our immortal fouls, commences 
in a future, unchangeable period, and in an unknown region, 
fituate beyond the barrier of the grave. Incompatible with the 
unhallowed fcenes of this world, the reward of our religion is 
referved for a more perfect and exalted ftate. Its bufinefs is 
opened here, and here the charaéters which appear and difappear 
on the /fage of life, receive their decifive caf: but its confum- 
mation reaches into a future world. Let us then lift up the veil 
which feparates the mortal from the immortal ftate, and, by that 
infallible light held out by revelation, let us look at, and con- 
template the iffue of things. And fince the high rewards 
which are promifed to the righteous, and the punifhments equally 
tran{cendant which are denounced again{t the wicked, are the 
immortal fanétion which enforces every doétrine and precept of 
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our religion; a review of them as they ftand in the irreverfible 
decrees of God, may form no improper conclufion to thefe Dif- 
courfes. Devote we, therefore this occafion to contemplate— 
the refurrection, future judgment, and the kingdom of the 
’ 
Wei imagine that this fpecimen will not greatly prepoflefs the 
iudicious Reader in favour of thefe Difcourfes. The Author 
atters himfelf too much, when he fuppofes that * he hath had 
the good fortune to adopt a ftyle that is fimple, nervous, and 
fuited to the fubject.’ It is too affeéted to be fimple ; ; and too 
verbofe to be nervous. On the whole, the predominant feature 
of thefe Difcourfes is vanity ; the next is orthodoxy ;—both are 
enlivened with a certain degree of elegance and vivacity, which 


may pafs them off with fome readers for jine Difcourfes. Boa.-k. 






































Art. X. The Belle’s Stratagem; a Comedy, as atted at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent-Garden. By Mrs Cowley. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


1732, 


ND what, enquires a lacy, was the Belle’s Stratagem ? 
A We cannot vive a more precife anfwer to that queftion, or 
more properly commence our examination of the Comedy before 
us, than by tran(eribing a Scene in the firit Act, which ferves as 
key to the rcit of the drama. 


. © Enter Letitia, 

‘ Letitia, (cives her clcak to her maid ) Order Du Quefne never 
tocome again; he fhall pofitively drefs my heir no more. { Exit 
Maid.| And this odious filk, how unbecoming it is!—I wes be- 
witched tochufe it. (Throwing berfelf on a fepha, and lcoking ina 
pocket-gla/s, Mrs. Racket flaring at ber.) Did you ever fee jach a 
fright as | am to-day ? , 

© Mrs. Rack. Yes, I have feen you look much worfe. 

‘ Letit. How can you be fo provoking ? If Ido not look this 
morning worfe than ever I look’d in my life, fam naturally a fright. 
You fhall have it which way you will. 

a ont Rack. Juit as you pleafe ; but pray what is the meaning of 
this 

. Letit. (rifing ) Men are all diffemblers, flatterers! deceivers !— 
Have I not heard a thoufand times of my air, my eyes, my fhape—ali 
made for victory ! and to- day, when I bent my whole heart on one 
poor conqueit, I have proved that all thofe imputed charms amount 
to nothing ;—for Doricourt faw them unmov’d—A haiband of fificen 
months could not have examin’d me with more cutting indifference. 

‘Mrs, Rack. Then you return it like a wife of fifteen months, and 
be as indifferent as he. 

‘ Letit. Aye, there’s the fling ! The blooming boy, who left his 
image in my young heart, is, at four and twenty, improv’d in every 
Brace that fix’d him there. It is the fame face that my memory, 
and my dreams conftantly painted to me; but its graces are Rnithed, 
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and every beauty heightened. How mortifying, to feel myfelf at the 
fame moment his flave, and an object of perfect indifference to him! 

‘ Mrs. Rack, How are you certain that was the cafe? Did you ex. 
pect him to kneel down before the lawyer, his clerks, and your father 
to make oath of your beauty? ; 

¢ Letit. No; but he fhould have look’d as if a fudden ray had 
pierced him ; he fhould have been breathlefs! {peechlefs! for, oh! 
Caroline, all this was I. 

* Mrs, Rack. Iam forry you was fuch a fool. Can you expe&a 
man, who has courted, and been courted, by half the fine women in 
Europe, to feel like a girl from a boarding-{chool? He is the prettieg 
fellow you have feen, and in courfe bewilders your imagination ; but 
he has feen a million of pretty women, child, before he faw you; and 
his firft feelings have been over long ago. 

‘ Letit. Your raillery diftrefles me ; but I will touch his heart, or 

everbe his wife, 

“Mrs. Rack, Abfurd and romantic! If you have no reafon tobe. 
lieve his heart pre-engaged, be fatisfied; .if he is a man of honour, 
you’l] have nothing to complain of. 

‘ Letit. Nothing tocomplain of! Heav’ns! fhall I marry the man 
T adore, with fuch an expedtation as that? 

© Mrs. Rack. And when you have fretted yourfelf pale, my dear, 
you'll have mended your expectation greatly. 

* Letit. (paufing.) Yet 1 have one hope. .If there is any power 
whofe peculiar care is faithful Jove, that power I invoke to aid me. 


‘ Enter Mr, Hardy. 


* Hardy. Well, now; wasn’t I right? Aye, Letty! Aye, Coufin 
Racket! wasn’t I right? I knew ’twould be fo. He was all agog 
to fee her before he went abroad ; and, if he had, he’d have thought 
no more of her face, may be, than his own. 

* Mrs. Rack. May be, not half fo much. 

‘ Hardy. Aye, may be fo:—but I fee into things; exaétly as I 
forefaw, to-day he fell defperately in love with the wench, he! he! 
he! 

‘ Letit. Indeed, Sir! how did you perceive it? 

* Hardy. That’s a pretty queftion! How do I perceive every 
thing ? How did I forefee the fall of corn, and the rife of taxes ? How 
did | know, that if we quarrelled with America, Norway deals woul 
be dearer? How did I foretel that a war would fink the funds? How 
did I forewarn Parfon Homily, that if he didn’t fome way or other 
contrive to get more votes than Rubrick, he'd Jofe the lecturefhip ? 
How did I But what the devil makes you fo dull, Letitia? I 
thought to have found you popping about as brifk as the jacks of your 
harpfichord. 

‘ Letit. Surely, Sir, ’tis a very fertous occafion. 

‘ Hardy, Pho, pho! girls fhould never be grave before marriage. 
How did you feel, Coufin, beforehand? Aye! 

‘Mrs. Rack. Feel, why exceedingly full of cares. 

* Hardy. Did you? 

‘ Mrs. Rack, Icould not fleep for thinking of my coach, my li- 
veties, and my chairmen; the tafle of clothes I fhould be ——— 
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difraéted me for a week ; and whether I fhould be married in white 
or lilac, gave me the moft cruel anxiety. 

‘ Letit. And is it poffible that you felt no other care? 

‘ Hardy. And pray, of what fort may your, cares be, Mrs, Letitia? 
| begin to forefee now that you have taken a diflike to Doricourt. 

‘ Letit. Indeed, Sir, I have not. 

‘ Hardy. Then what's all this melancholy about? A’n’t you go- 
jng to be married ? and, what’s more, toa fenfible man? and, what’s 
more toa young girl, toa handfome man‘ And what’s all this me- 
Jancholy for, | fay ? 

© Mrs. Rack. Why, beeaufe he #s handfome and fenfible, and be- 
caufe fhe’s over head and ears in love with him; all which, it feems, 
your foreknowledge had not told you a word of, 

‘ Letit. Fye, Caroline ! 

‘ Hardy. Well, come, do you tell me what’s the matter then? If 
you don’t like him, hang the figning and fealing, he fha’n’t have ye; 
and yet I can’t fay that neither; for you know that eftate, that coit 
his father and me upwards of fourfcore thoufand pounds, muft go allto 
him if you won’t have him: if he won't have you, indeed, ’twill be all 

ours, All that’s clear, engrofs’d upon parchment, and the poor dear 
man fet his hand to it whilft he was a-dying.—** Ah!” faidI, ** 1 fore- 
‘fee you’ll never live to fee ’em come together; but their fitft fon 
 fhall be chriftened Jeremiah after you, that I promife you.”—But 
come, I fay, what is the matter? Don’t you like him? 

‘ Letit. I fear, Sir—if I muft fpeak—lI fear I was lefs agreeable 
in Mr. Doricourt’s eyes, than he appeared in mine. 

‘ Hardy, There you are miftaken; for I afked him, and he told 
me he liked you vaftly, Don’t you think he muft have taken a fancy 
to her? 

‘ Mrs. Rack. Why really I think fo, as I was not by. 

* Letit. My dear Sir, I am convinced he has not ; but if there is 
{pirit or invention in woman, he fhall. 

‘ Hardy. Right, Girl; goto your toilette 

‘ Letit, Ic is not my toilette that can ferve me: but a plan has 
—_ me, if you will not oppofe it, which flatters me with brilliant 
uccefs. 

‘ Hardy. Oppofe it! not I indeed! What is it? 

‘ Letit. Why, Sir—it may feem a little paradoxical; but, as he 
does not like me enough, I want him to like me ftill lefs, and will at 
Our next interview endeavour to heighten his ind:fference into diflike. 

‘ Hardy, Who the devil could have forefeen that? 

‘ Mrs, Rack. Heaven and earth! Letitia, are you ferious? 

; a As ferious as the moit important bufinefs of my life de- 
mands. 

* Mrs, Rack. Why endeavour to make him diflike you? 

‘ Letit, Becaufe ’tis much eafier to convert a fentiment into its 
Oppotie, than to transform indifference into tender paffion. 

‘ Mrs. Rack. That may be good philofophy ; but I am afraid you'll 
find it a bad maxim. 

“ Letit. 1 have the ftrongeft confidence in it. Iam infpired with 
Unufual fpirits, and on this hazard willingly flake my chance for 
happinefs. I am impatient to begin my meafures. [Exst Letitia.’ 
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In the next interview, wherein Letitia endeavours to heighten 
Doricourt’s indifference into diflike, fhe fucceeds in her purpofe - 
which is what we can hardly fay for the Author: fince that in. 
terview exhibits little more than a vapid imitation of the ideot 
behaviour of Maria in The Citizen. “The Author indeed feems 
to fink under the idea of imitation ; and rifes proportionably, as 
it were by rebound, when fhe proceeds to exhibit her heroine, 
in all her attractions, at the mafquerade. Mrs. Cowley is then 
triumphant, as we!l as Mifs Hardy; and we will tranfcribe the 
paflage, as we cannot lay a more favourable fpecimen of the 
comedy before our Readers : 


‘ Doricourt and Letitia come forward, 


‘ Dor. By Heavens! I never was charm’d till now.—Englith beau- 
ty—French vivacity—wit—elegance. Your name, my Angel!—tel] 
me your name, though you perfift in concealing your face, 

* Let. My name has a fpell in it. 

* Dor, L thought fo; it muft be Charming. 

© Let, Butif reveal’d, the charm is broke. 

‘ Dor, I'll aniwer for its force. 

Let. Suppofe it Harriet, or Charlotte, or Maria, or—= 
Dor. Hang Harriet, and Charlotte, and Maria—the name your 
Father gave ye! 

‘ Lez, That can’t be worth knowing, ’tis fo tranfient a thing. 

‘ Dor. How, tranfient? 

« Let. Heav'n forbid my name fhould be /afing till | am married. 

* Dor. Married! ‘ihe chains of Matrimony are too heavy and vul- 
gar for fuch a {pirit as yours, The flowery wreaths of Cupid are 
the only bands you fhould wear. 

‘ Let. They are the lighteft, I believe: but ’tis pofible to wear 
thofe of marriage gracefully.—Throw ’em loofely round, and twift 
7em in a True-Lover’s Knot for the Bofom. 

« Dor. An Angel! But what will you be when a Wife? 

¢ Let. A Woman.—If my hufband ihould prove a Churl, a Fool, 
ora Tyrant, I’d break his heart, ruin his fortune, elope with the 
firft pretty Fellow that afk’d me—and return the contempt of the 
world with fcorn, whilft my feelings prey’d upon my life. 

* Dor. Amazing' [Afde}] What if you lov’d him, and he were 
worthy of your love? 

* Let. Why, then I'd be any thing—and all!—Grave, gay, ca- 
pricious—the foul of whim, the fpirit of variety—live with him in 
the eye of fafhion, or in the fhade of retirement—change my country, 
my fex,—feaft with him in an Efquimaux hut, or a Perfian pavilion 
—join him in the victorious war-dance on the borders of Lake Onta- 
rio, or fleep to the foft breathings of the flute in the cinnamon groves 
of Ceylon—dig with him in the mines of Golgonda, or enter the 
dangerous precincts of the Mogui’s Seragli'o—cheat him of his withes, 
and overturn his empire, to reitore the Hufband of my Heart to the 
bleflings of Liberty and Love. 

‘ Dor. Delightful wildnefs! Oh,-to catch thee, and hold thee for 
éver in this little cage! [ Attempting to clasp Pa 
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t Zet, Hold, Sir! Though Cupid muft give the bait that tempts 
me to the {nare, "tis Hymen muft {pread the net to catch me. 
‘ Dor. ’Tis in vain to affume airs of coldnefs—Fate has otdain’d 


you mine. 
‘ Let. How do you know? 
‘ Dor. I feel it Aere. 1 never met with a woman fo perfectly to 


my talte ; and I won’t believe it form’d you fo, on purpofe to tanta~ 


ze me. 
. ‘ Let. This moment is worth my whole exiftence. [ Afae. 
‘ Dor. Come, thew me your face, and rivet my chains. 
‘ Let. To-morrow you fhall be fatisfied. 
‘ Dor. To-morrow! and not to-night? 


* Let. No. 
¢ Dor. Where then fhall I wait on you to-morrow ?—— Where fee 


ou? 
« Let. You fhall fee me in an hour when you leaft expect me, 


‘ Dor. Why all this myftery ? 
‘ Let. I like to be myfterious. At prefent be content to know that 


Iam a Woman of Family and Fortune, Adieu! 
* Enter Hardy. 


‘ Har. Adieu! Then I am come at the fagend. [4/ae.] 
‘ Dor. Let me fee you to your carriage, 
‘ Iet. As you value knowing me, ftir not aflep, If I am fol- 


low’d, you never fee me more. [ Exit.’ 

Moft of the fable, that relates to Letitia’s ftratagem, is con- 
ducted with adroitnefs, elegance, and vivacity ; but there is un- 
fortunately grafted on it, after the manner of our late comedies, 
an underplot, ‘which divides the intereft, and interrupts the 
current of the ftory. The idea of the character of Sir George 
Touchwood, with the little circumftance of his jealous cruelty 
to the bird, is, if we recolleét, taken from the Contes A/foraux 
of Marmontel; but, borrowed or original, the interefts of Sir 
George and his Lady might have been more advantageoufly dif- 
played, and had better have becn made the ground of a feparate 
drama, than thus interwoven with the adventures of Mifs 
Hardy. 

In regard to the manners and dialogue, though the play con- 
tains many lively traits of charaéter, as well as lucky hits of 
wit and humour, yet they do not feem to proceed ftom a perfon 
familiarly acquainted with the habits of high life, or the conver- 
fation of men; the reprefentations of both which the Author 
feems to have gathered from novels and news-papers, rather 
than to have tran{cribed them from the book of Nature. Some 
of the dialogue is indeed in a ftyle that we never betore met with 
in any writings, or any converfation. ¢ I could (fays Sir George 
Touchwood) weep over that purity, expofed to the {ullying 
breath of fathion, and the ton, in whofe latitudinary vortex chal- 
tity herfelf can {carcely move unfpotted !” 
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The characters are not gl! difcriminated. Thofe of the He. 
roine, Doricourt, and Hardy, are pre-eminent. On the whole, 
the Comedy of The Belle’s Stratagem approaches much nearer to 
dramatic excellence, than any other piece yet produced by Mrs, 


Cowley. (’ : 








Art. XI. Scottifh Ballads. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Nichols. 1781, 


ESIDES a corre&ed edition of fuch tragic Ballads as are 
3 to be met with in former collections, this publication con- 
tains four others, that have hitherto been preferved only by tra- 
dition, and a fecond Part or continuation of the beautiful frag. 
ment of Hardyknute. For the recovery of this laft the Editor 
acknowledges himfelf indebted to the memory of a Lady. The 
Public will recollect that it was to fomething more than to the 
memory of a Lady they were indebted for the former Part *, 
Our Editor, however, fturdily denies the poffibility of Mrs, 
Wardlaw, or, indeed, any one of modern times, having that 
fhare in its production which Dr. Percy, and all competent and 
impartial judges, have hitherto fuppofed, ‘ That fhe did not re- 
fufe the name,’ fays he, ‘ of being the original compofer is a 
flrange argument: would not the firft poet of Europe think it 
added to his reputation?’ We are as ready as the Editor to 
think it would: but it implies a ftrange opinion of the fpirit and 
honefty of fuch poet, to fuppofe he would fubmit to be indebted 
for his reputation to a /ye. But even though the antiquity of 
the former Part refted upon the moft immoveable bafis, we 
fhould have had many doubts retpecting the authenticity of this; 
which, though not without merit, is evidently the production 
of a very inferior hand. 

As the Reader may perhaps wifh to have fome fpecimen of 
thefe reliques of traditional poetry, we fhall lay before them the 
following ; which, however, as far as its antiquity is concerned, 
muft be taken upon the faith of the Editor, 


© THE DEATH OF MENTEITH. 


‘ Shrilly thriek’d the raging wind, 
And rudelie blew the blait ; 

We awfum blink, throuch the dark ha, 
The ipeidy lichtning patt. 


- 
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* See Reliques of ancient Englifh Poetry, Vol. JI. p. 87. See alfo 
the fame work, Vol. IIF. p. 98. 1. 109, where the Reader-will find in 
the ballad of Child Maurice, or as it is, perhaps, improperly filed, 
Gill Maurice, a ftanza and half which the prefent Editor has omitted, 


as the interpolation of a modern and very inferior hand; but furely 
without reafon, 


¢ © hear 
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‘ © hear ye nae, frae mid the loch, 
« Arife a deidly grane? 
¢ Sae evir does the fpirit warn, 
¢ Whan we fum dethe maun mane, 
¢ | feir, ] feir me, gude Sir John, 
« Ye are nae fafe wi me: 
¢ What wae wald fill my hairt gin ye 
* Sold in my caftle drie!” 
«¢ Ye neid nae feir, my Jeman deir, 
‘© I'm ay fafe whan wi thee ; 
« And gin I maun nae wi thee live, 
«« T here wad with to die, 
¢ His man cam rinning to the ha 
Wi wallow cheik belyve: 
¢ Sir John Menteith, your faes are netr, 
‘ And ye maun flie or flrive. 
<* What count fyne leids the crvel knicht ?” 
‘ Thrie fpeirmen to your ane: 
© I red ye fie, my matter deir, 
‘ We fpeid, or ye'll be flain.’ 
‘* Tak ye this gown, my deir Sir John 
‘¢ To hide your fhyning mail : 
<¢ A boat waits at the hinder port 
‘* Owr the braid loch to fail.” 
‘* © whatten a piteous fhriek was yon 
“* That fough’d upo my eir?” 
‘ Nae piteous fhriek I trow, ladie, 
‘ But the rouch blaft ye heir.’ 
They focht the cafle, till the morn, 
Whan they were bown’d to gae, 
The faw the boat turn’d on the loch, 
Sir John’s corfe on the brae.’ 

Prefixed to thefe Ballads are two introductory Differtations ; 
on the Oral Tradition of Poetry, and on the Tragic Ballad. 
They tell us a great deal about Avgypt and Ofiris, and the 
Magi and Mofes, and Deborah and the Druids, &c. with eru- 
dite references to Ariftot.; Scalig.; Dubos; Trapp; Burke; 
Herodot.; Diodor. Sicul.; Jambl. de vit. Pythag.; Elian. Var. 
Hift.; Ammian. Marcel. ; Saxo Grammat.; Jo. Mag. Forfe. ; 
Jones Comment. Antiq. Hibern.; Differt. de Bar.; Roufleau Dia. 
ce Muf.; Hickes Ling. Vet. Thef. ; Le Clere Biblioth. Univ. ; 
Ol. Worm. ; Macpherfon, &c. &c. &c. And what is all this dif- 
play of moft profound and marvellous erudition to prove? W Qs 
that before men could write, they trufted to their memories; and 
that oral tradition is both fafe and ealy ; aad, ergo (for this leems 
to be the principal, though concealed, drift of the whole), that the 
long poems of Offian have been faithfully trantmitted down to us. 
Be it fo: as we mean mot, at prefent, to take any decifive part in 
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the Offianian controverfy, we fhall not prefume to difpute any 
thing that may relate to it; yea, even though it fhould pleafe 
Mr. Macpherfon to tranflate (which, for ought we know, he 
may do) forty volumes more from the fame authentic materials 
from which he has tranflated his Fingal and Temora. 

There is fomething fo fingularly modeft in the following pa- 
ragraph, that it might be injuftice, both to the Author and our 
Readers, to with-hold it: ‘* We may laugh at Sir Ifaac Newton, 
as we have at Defcartes; but we fhal] always admire a Homer, 
an Offian, or a Shakefpeare.” At what may the admirers of 
Offian nov laugh? in fhort, what may the Admirers of Offian 
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Art. XII, 4a Archeslogical Epifile to the Reverend and Worfpip- 
ful Feremiah Milles, D. D, Dean of Exeter, Prefident of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and Editor of a fuperb Edition of the Poems of 
Thomas Rowley, Prieft. To which is added a Gloffary, extrafted 
from that of the learned Dean. 4to, 1s. Nichols, Walter, &c. 1782. 


HE reverend and worfhipful Editor of Rowley hath 

laid himfelf fo open to the fhafts of wit, that if he had 
efcaped, it would have been almoft as wonderful as the Caufe he 
hath undertaken to defend. Unluckily for the Dean, his Op- 
ponents cannot be repulfed by the /ame weapons with which 
they have affaulted him. A critic, who thinks the Poems attri- 
buted to Rowley to be modern, has an ample field for ridicule ; 
for there can fearcely be a more laughable circumftance ima- 
gined, than the delufion and gravity of thofe learned gentlemen 
who have defended their antiquity. The nature ef their argu- 
ment obliges them to be grave. They dare not laugh, even in 
felf-defence. And fo mortifying is the poft they have taken, 
that while they hold it, the laugh muft be againft them; and 
if they are determined to maintain it, they muft affume a graver 
and ftill graver countenance, till folemnity, ftrained beyond its 
own powers, fuddenly gives way; and HE who thought he 
Jooked important to the world, fecls how foolifh he looks to 
himfelf ! 

To the really judicious part of mankind it will be no recom- 
mendation of wit to fay, that with the generality it hath the ad- 
vantage of argument ; and that the beit reafons have loft their 
effeé& on the public, only becaufe the chance of literary war 
hath turned the weapons of ridicule on them. The learned 
Dean cannot avail himfelf of fuch conceffions as thefe ; for, un- 
fortunately for him, in the prefent inftance, Truth feems to be on 
the fide of Wit; and Reafon and Ridicule only ferve, in the con- 


troverfy concerning Rowley, to lend their cordial affiftance to 
each other, 
In 
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In the preface to this little poem, the Reader will find much 
food for laughter, furnifhed at the expence of more doctors 
than one: and the comparative merits of archaeologic and lexi- 
shanic lore are eftimated with that pleafant irony, which fre- 
quently cuts deeper into a bad argument, than the graveft rea~ 


foning, or the moft poignant fatire. 
The ingenious Author concludes his zromtcal panygeric on 


archeological learning in the following manner : 

‘ But the laft and beit thing I fhall mention is, that great and une 
{peakable emolument which the Anglo-Saxon prefix y, brings toa ne- 
eeflitated verfifier ; as yprauancing for prauncing, ymenging for menging, 
&c. By having this always at his beck, that poet who cannot write 
a {mooth line in any given number of fyllables, deferves, in my opi- 
pion, never to write a line at all. For this dear little y comes and 
goes juft as one pleafes, and may be truly called the archzological 
poet's toad-eater. In fhort, with a little variation, we may apply 
that eulogy to it which Dryden has given to St, Cecilia’s mufic; i¢ 
hath 

‘ Enlarg’d the former, narrow bounds, 

And added length to azy founds. : 
Such, with a great many more, are the advantages that attend this 
ftate of poetry. It is not, therefore, I think, greatly to be wondered 
at, that either a prieft of the 15th century, or a boy of fifteen years 
of age (take which you pleafe), fhould. write with greater facility at 
leat, if not greater fpirit, than thofe miferable vernacular poets, 
who are fo poor, comparatively, in point of rhime, that they have 
not one to throw at a dog: who are tied fo tight to the whipping- 
poft of grammar, and fixed fo fait in the ftogks oi orthography, that 
they have hardly an idea at liberty ; and which is worit of all, cannot 
eke out a halting line by any other method than a totally differing 
exprefion. Oh! if you refle& coolly on thefe things. my dear bree 
thren of the quill, I am fully perfuaded, that all of you, like me, 
will torn Archeolopifts. 

‘ Havirg thus carforily fhewn what great benefits this flyle con- 
fers upon writers, I might now proceed to prove what fup:rior de- 
lectation “* affords to readers But here I am forettalled by the 
learned Dean, who in his Preliminary, and ali his other mafterly dif- 
fertatious on the works of my predeceffor, hath irrefragably proved 
the point. Indeed, as Prefident of the Society of Autiquaries, and 
Edivor of their valuable Archeclogia, he has, 1 think, an abfolute 
prefcriptive right to differt on this fubject. I am not, therefore, 
without my hopes, that he will one day co:amen: on the following 
epiitle, which, if it wants any thing, I am bold to fay, wants only 
the illuftrative notes of fo fagacious an editor. 

“P. S. I have lately conceived that as Dryden, Pope, &¢. em- 
ployed their reat talents in tranflating Virgil, Homer, &c. that 
it would be a very commendable employment for the pcets of the 
prefen: age to treat fome of the better fort of their predeceffors, fuch 
as Shakefpeare ana Milton, in a fim‘'ar manner, by putting them 
into archexological language. This, however, I would not call 
tranflation, but tran/mutation, for a very obvious reafon. It is, I be- 

Ua lieve 
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lieve, a fettled point among the critics, with Dr. Johnfon at thei, 
head, that the greateft fault of Milton (exclufive of his political te. 
nets) is, that he writ in blank verfe. See then, and admire, how 
eafily this may be remedied. | 
‘Parapise Lost. B. I. 
Offe mannes fyrite bykrous volunde wolle I finge, 
And offe the fruicte offe yatte caltyfnyd tre 
Whofe lethal tafle into thys worlde dydde brynge 
Bothe.morthe and tene to all pofteritie, 
How very near alfo (in point of dramatic excellence) would Shake. 
{peare come to the author of ila, if fome of his beft pieces were 
thus tranfmuted! As, for inftance, the foliloguy of Hamlet, * J 
be, or not to be.’ 
To blynne or not to blynne the denwere is ; 
Gif it be bette wythin the fpryte to begre 
The bawfin fioes and tackels of dyfrefle, 
And by forloyning amenufe them clere. 
But I throw thefe trifles out only to whet the appetite of the reader, 
for what he is to feaft on in the fubfequent pages,’ 

The * Epiftelle to Do€toure Milles,’ (as the fecond title 
gives it) is a moft fuccefsful imitation of Chatterton’s mode of 
difguifing modern poetry, to make it bear the appearance of an- 
tiquity ; and if its merit is to be eftimated in proportion to the 
number of obfolete terms and quaint phrafes which may be found 
in it, the boy of Briftol is, we think, fairly foiled on his own 
ground, and with his own weapons too ! 

As a fpecimen of our Author’s happy talent in this line, we 
will prefent our Readers with the two firft ftanzas of his 
© Epiftelle.’ 

‘ As whanne a gronfer * with ardurous * glowe, 
Han § from the mees* liche * fweltrie © fun arift 7, 
The lordynge * toad awhaped 9 creepethe flowe 
To hilte *° his groted '* weam '* in mokie *3 kifte '*; 
Owlettes yblente 5 alyche dooe flizze *® awaie, 
In ivye-wympled *7 fhade to glomb ** in dipe difmaie. 
II, 
So dygne * Deane Mylles, whanne as thie wytte * fo rare 
Han Rowley’s amenufed * fame chevyfed ¢, 
His foemenne 5 alle forlette ° theyre groflifh 7 gare, 
Whyche in theyre houton {prytes ® theie han devyfed: 
Whanne thee theie ken 9 wythe poyntel.'? in thie honde. 
knroned ** lyche an lace ** fell, or lyche a burly-bronde *’.’ 





EXPLANATION. 
Stanza l, * A meteor. * Burning. 3 Hath. * Meadows, 5 Like. 
° Sultry, 1 Arofe, * Standing on his hind legs, rather Acavy, /lug- 
gifo. 9 Aftonifhed. *° Hede. “* Swellid. ** Womb or body *3 Black. 
“4 Coffin ** Daxzled *° Fly away. *7 Tvy-mantled. ** Frowy. 
Sranza II, * Yorthy or géorious, * Wifdom. 4 Diminifbed or ine 


gured,  * Reftared.  % Enemies. © Relinguifh, 17 Uncivil caufes 


* Haughty Sauls. 9 See, *° Pen. ** Brandifoed, ** Sword, 7° Fa: 
vious Salchion, 4 


After 
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After wearing this antique guife through fourteen ftanzas, 
the poet drops it very gracefully, and appears in a modern drefs, 
which fits on him wich eafe and elegance, 


_—— 


« —— each line fha!l flow as {weet and clear 
As Rowley’s felf had writ them in his roll, 
So they perchance may footh thy fapient ear, 
If aught but cbfolete can touch thy foul, 
Polifh’d fo pure by my poetic hand, 
That kings themfelves m ~ A a and courtiers underftand, 
O mighty Milles, who o’er the realms of fenfe 
Hait {pread thy murky antiquarian cloud, 
Which blots out truth, eclipfes evidence, 
And tafte and jadgment veils in fable throud, 
Which makes a beardlefs boy a monkifh prieft, 
Makes Homer fring — and Milton ape his jeft, 
, ‘VII. 
Expand thy cloud ftill broader, wond’rous Dean ! 
In pity to thy poor Britannia’s fate, 
Spread it her paft and prefent ftate between, 
Hide from her memory that fhe e’er was great ; 
That e’er her trident aw’d the fubject fea, 
Or e’er bid Gallia bow the ee. reluctant knee. 
XVUL 
Tell her, for thou haft more than Mulgrave’s wit, 
That France has long her naval firength furpaft, 
That Sandwich and Germaine alone are fit 
To thield her from the defolating blaft ; 
And prove the fa&t as Rowley’s being clear, 
That loans on loans and eal empty purfe will bear. 
XIX, 
Bid all her Lords, obfequious to command 
As Lords that beft befit a land like this, 
Take valiant Vifcount Sackville by the hand, 
Bid Bifhops greet him with a holy kifs, 
For forming plans to quell the rebel tribe, 
Whofe execution foil’d all bravery and all bribe, 
XX. 
Teach her, two Britifh armies both fubdued, 
That fiill the free American will yield, 
Like Macbeth’s witch bid her ‘* {pill much more blood,” 
And ftain with brethren’s gore the flooded field, 
Nor fheath the fword, till o’er one little ifle, 
Ja fnug domettic pomp her King hal! reign and {mile, 
XXI. : 
So from a dean’ry ** rifing in thy trade,” 
And puff’d with lawn by Byfhoppe-millanere', 





EXPLANATION. 


" Bythoppe-millanere:—the word is formed from horfe-milliner 
(Vid. Rowley’s Ballad of Charitie), and means the Robe-maler, or 
Semp refs of the Lords Spiritual, | | 


Ev'n 
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Ev’n glommed * York, of thy amede ° afraid, 

At Lollard’s * cower with {pyryng 5 eye fhall peer 
Where thou, like /Ella’s fpryte, fhalt glare on high, 
The triple crown to feize, if old Cornwallis die. 

¢ All Readers (fays our ingenious aed witty Author) wil!, I trof, 
applaud this concluding ftanza, which returns to the fiyle in which 
the Epittle began, in judicious fubferviency to the rule of Horace, 
fervetur ad Imum 

Qualis ab incepto procefferit, &F frbi conftet.” 

From the fpirit and ftyle of this little piece we fhould be in- 
clined to attribute it to the author of the Heroic Epiftle to Sir 
William Chambers. It difcovers the fame freedom of political 
principles ; the fame acute and fpirited irony ; and may in fome 
re{pects vie with that admired poem in pointednefs of expreffion, 
and facility of numbers, 


EXPLANATION, 
? Sullen, cloudy, or dejected. * Preferment. * The highe? tower in 
the palace of Lambeth, ° Ajpiring, or ambitious. B a-k 


—_ 








Art. XIII. An Effay on the Law of Bailments. By William Jones, 
Efq; of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 2s. Dilly 1751. 


EW perfons are apprized of the nature and extent of this 
practical branch of the law of England, and yet perhaps 
there is hardly any part of our aw which enters more into com- 
mon life, or is more neceflary to be known by every rank and 
condition of men. If we are compelled to finile at the fimpli- 
city of the honeft man who difcovered, to his great furprize, that 
he had talked profe all his life, without knowing it, we cannot 
but remark how many perfons are involved in the doétrine of 
BaiLMENTrs, who perhaps never fo much as heard of the term. 
Mr. Jones defines it to mean ‘a delivery of goods on a condi- 
tion, expreffed or implied, that they fhall be reftored by the 
bailee to the bailor; or, according to his directions, as foon as 
the purpofe for which they were bailed fha!l be anfwered :’ he 
juftly obferves, that there is hardly a man of any age or ftation 
who does not every week, and aimoft every day, contract the ob- 
ligations, or acquire the rights, of a hirer or a letter to hire, of 
a borrower or a lender, of a depafitary or a perfon depofiting, of a 
commiffioner or an employer, of a receiver or a giver in pledge: and 
© what can be more abfurd, adds he, as well as more dangerous, 
than frequently to be bound by duties, without knowing the na- 
ture or extent of them, and to enjoy rights of which we have no 
juft idea? Nor muft it ever be forgotten, that the contratts 
above mentioned are among the principal fprings and wheels of 
civil fociety; that, if a want of mutual confidence, or any other 
caufe, were to weaken them, or obftruct their motion, the whole 
machin 
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machine would inftantly be broken to pieces : preferve them, 
and various accidents may ftill deprive men of happinefs ; but 
deftroy them, and the whole fpecies muft infallibly be miferable. 
It fees therefore aftonifhing, that fo important a branch of 
‘yrifprudence fhould have been fo long and fo ftrangely un- 
fettled in a great commercial country ; and that, from the reign 
of Elizabeth to the reign of Anne, the doctrine of bailments 
fhould have produced more contradictions and confufion, more 
diverfity of opinion and inconfiftency of argument, than any 
other part, perhaps, of juridical learning ; at leaft, than any 
other part equally fimple.’ 

After this handfome difplay of the importance of the fubjeét, 
in which fomething muft be allowed to the warmth of fancy, 
and fomething to a proper addrefs of the Writer in conciliating 
his Reader’s attention to a dry fyftem of law, he proceeds to 
treat the fubjeét with the fkill of a matter. 

It is evident, that whoever has the goods of another delivered 
tohim upon a truft to reftore them, is under a jegal, as well as 
amoral, obligation to take care of them ; and ts refponfible to 
the owner, if they are either loft or damaged through his default : 
but the degree of care that he is bound to beftow varies with the 
nature of the contract or bailment. In fome cafes he is an- 
fwerable at all events, in others for ordinary, and in others for 
grofs neglect ; and good fenfe and common honefty will portion 
the refponfibility to the truft, with as nice a difcrimination of 
circumftances as tomes of cafuifiry, or the diftinétions of a thou- 
fand commentators, cando, In making this obfervation, we 
do not mean to throw any reflection on Mr. Jones’s ingenious 
and learned performance. He has treated the fubjeét with all 
the per/picuity and grace of which it is fufceptible; and the 
luminous method he has purfued (firft, of tracing it analytically, 
or to the principles of natural reafon; then hifforically, by fhow- 
ing the harmony with which thefe principles have been recog- 
nized by the Roman, Englifh, and other laws, and when pro- 
perly underftood ; and Jattly, fynthetically, by recapitulating the 
doctrine he has expounded in the courfe of his performance, 
with the rules and definitions that flow from it), is the jufteft 
model of a Law-tract that we recollect any where to have met 
with. We affert this with the greater pleafure, as the Publie 
has reafon to expeQ, from the pen of this able Writer, fome fur- 
ther attempts to digeit and methodize the laws of his country. 
‘If the method u/ed in this little traét be approved, I may pof- 
fibly (fays he) not want inclination, if I do not want leifure, to 
difcufs, in the fame form, every branch of Englifh Law, Civil 
and Criminal, Private and Pubi!ic.? He concludes with his 
ufual fpirit and dignity : 

‘ The 
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‘ The great fyflem of jurifprudence, like that of the Univerfe 
confifts of many fvbordinate fyitems, all of which are connefted by 
nice links and beautiful dependencies ; and each of them, as I have 
fully perfuaded myfelf, is reducible to a few plain elements, either the 
wife maxims of national policy and general convenience, or the pof. 
tive rules of our forefathers, which are feldom deficient in wifdom or 
utility: if Law de a ference, and really deferve fo fublime a name, jt 
mutt be founded on principle, and claim an exalted rank in the em. 
pire of rea/on; but, if it be merely an unconnected feries of decrees 
and ordinances, its ufe may remain, though its dignity be leflened, 
and He will become the greateft lawyer, who has the flrongeft habi- 
tual or artificial memory. In practice, law certainly employs sawo 
of the mental faculties; rea/on, in the primary invefigation and de- 
cifion of points extirely new; and memory, in tranf{mitting to us the 
reafon of fage and learned men, to which our own cught invariably 
to yield, if not from a becoming modefty, at leatt from a jutt atten- 
tion to that object, for which all laws are framed, and all focieties 
inftituted, THE GOOD OF MANKIND.’ "kT 

6 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A P RIL, 1782. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 14. Confiderations on the American War, under the follow- 
ing Heads: American Independe:.cy,—Purfuit of the War,—War 
of Poyts,—Plan of Operations,—French Policy. By Jofeph Wil- 
liams, Efq. 4to. 2s. Hookham. 1782. 


R. Williams having ferved four years as a military officer in 
America, and having for twenty years employed himfelf alfo 
in political fludies, appears to have acquired fuch a knowledge of the 
fubjects above-mentioned, as (he prefumes) gives him at leaft as 
good * a title to write upon them as Dean Tucker claims, by fpe- 
culating out of the pale of his profeffion.’.— Accordingly he offers to 
the Public his thoughts on the paft and future conduct of tne Ameri- 
can war; with all its afiual and probable confequences. He ftrongly 
inculcates the idea of relaxing our refentment againft the revolted co- 
lonifts ; of a total change in our military operations againft them ; 
of withdrawing our troops, except what fhould remain for the defence 
of particular poits which he points out; and directing our whole 
force, attention, and expence, to the navy :—in order to recover the 
dominion of the fea, and cruth the rifing power of France on that 
element. In this way, and in this only, he apprehends, we may be 
able to prevent the American {cheme of independence from becoming 
fatal to Great Britain: and he fupports this notion by a variety of 
fenfible remarks and propofa!s under each of the heads above enu- 
merated. His reafoning is clear, though his language is incorrett. 
Art. 15. Give us our Rights! Or, A Letter to the prefent 
Electors of Middiefex and the Metropolis, fhewing what thofe 


oe 


Ricsits are: and that, according to a j2ft and equal Repre! 
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tion, Middlefex and the Metropolis are entitled to have Fifty 

Members in the Commons’ Houfe of Paliament; Forty of whom 

are now placed there by decayed Cinque Ports, and almoft unpeo- 

led Boroughs; to the perpetual Nurture of Corruprion, and 
the Rain of the State. By John Cartwright, Efg; Major to the 

Nottinghamshire Militia. 8vo. 13, Dilly, &c. 1782. 

This is one of the moft important political tracts th2t hath ap- 
peared during the prefent feflion of Parliament. It was written, the 
Author tells us, in his Preface, fix months ago. He adds, ‘ that 
when it went to the prefs, be did not forefee a removal of miniiters 
fo foom as that event actually happened; but that, however, as no 
alteration, no amendment, with refpect to the subject of it, hath yet 
taken place, he apprehends the publication cannot be impertinent 5 
and although he traits and believes, that no Adminiftration can now 
be formed ovt of the oppofers of the late peftilent minifiry, that will 
not, that muft not have RerormatTion for its bafis, perhaps it may 
not be w/ele/s. Its intention is, to thew the rights of the Peorie, and 
the duty cf STATESMEN with regard to thofe rights.’ 

The fpirited, judicious, and patriotic Writer proceeds in his pre- 
fatory obfervations, as follows : 

‘The removal of wicked miniflers can produce no permanent 
efle&s, unlefs followed up by an immediate overthrow of Corrur- 
tion. It was corruption that fo long fupported fuch miniiters, and 
enabled them to plunge their country into the depths of calamity, 
and to bring it to the very brink of ruin and defpair, before the tor- 
pid beings who fil] the Commons’ Houfe of Parliament could be 
rouzed and ftimulated to a fenfe of their duty. Corruption therefore 
is what we have moft to dread. It muft be torn up by the roots, hewn 
to pieces, and caft into the fire of reformation to be utterly confumed, 
or we are undone. Of fo generative a faculty is it poflefied, that if 
but a branch, a fprig, a bud of it efcape the fire, wherever ic falls 
twill again take roct, and flourtfh as luxuriant and rampant as ever. 
The Septennial and the Triennial AGis, and the Sratute cf Disfranchife~ 
ment of the 3th of Hen, ‘VI. muft be caft into the dames. They are 
the difprace, as they have proved the curfe, of our country. They 
carry flavery in every line, and every word is a link in the chain that 
binds us. Once freed from thefe fettters, nothing then remains want- 
ing to fecure our freedom but a fingle bi'i, fach as that of the Duke 
of Richmond in 1780, for regulating the detail of elettions. 

Give us our RIGHTS, ana then all will be fafe L 

This fhort extract may fuffice to intimate the main purport of this 
animated addrefs. The nature and importance of thofe Pubic Rights, 
for which the worthy Major fo itrenuou‘ly contends, ate amply, and 
iN Our apprehenfion, fatisfatorily fet forth, ia this very feafonable 
performance; a performance which we heartily recommend to the 
perufal and moit ferious attention of our countrymen of every rank, 
from the peer to the cottager: for all are interefted in the fubje@. 
Art. 16. 4 Conflitutional Defence of Government. Sv0o, 18. 6d. 

Wilkie. 

Among other principles advanced in this anticonflitutional defence 
of the late adminifiration, as this pamphlet ought properly to be 
Riled, one is, that the people at large, being merely cyphers —— 

ate, 


——— 
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ftate, have no bufinefs whatever to concern or trouble themfelyes 
about public affairs; and that after the conftituent body, i.e. the 
forty fhilling freeholders and burgefics have elected their reprefenta. 
tives, from that moment their influence ceafes, and it 1s their duty to 
acquiefce in the determination of thofe to whom they have delegated 
their power; and confequently, to murmur or petition, whatever 
may be the motive, is little fhort of mutiny and treafon. We are 
told alfo, that a theriff, convening an affembly of his county for any 
other purpofe than to elect areprefentative, lays himfelf at the mercy 
af an attorney-general. How far the dodtrines contained in this 
performance might coincide with the ideas of thofe, to whom the 
Writer evidently appears as a retainer, we prefume not to determine, 
With refpect to the prefent adminiftration, however we will hope 
Non tali auxilio, non defenforibus iftis, &<. 

In a fawning dedication of confiderable length, the Writer has 
had the prefumption, we will not fay audacity, to endeavour to make 
his poifon palatable to an amiable perfonage of high rank, 

And in the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, {pits himfelf abroad. Cu4. t 

Art. 17. A *##*« #&x« in Sackcloth and Afhes; or, a 
Copy Hieroglyphic, of a lait Will and Tettament, political, tem- 
poral, fpiritual, &c.——Found at the Outfide of the Door of Sr. 
Stephen’s Chapel. 8vo. 6d. Debretr. 1782. 

A fatirical exultation over fome (politically) defun& ftatefman,— 
Lord North, belike: but there is no being fure of the Author’s mean- 
ing, either as to the general defign of his performance, or the parti- 
cular aim of his various itrokes of wit and humour,—for witty and 
humodrous, no doubt he intended them to be, His Satire, however, 
is fo completely hid under his numerous —-————s, and * * * * * *s, 
that we imagine nobody will feel, and few will find it out, 

Art. 18. Ywo Difcourfes; on Sovereign Power, and Liberty of 
Confcience; tranilated from the Latin of G. Noodt, formerly 
Profeflor of Law in the Univerfity of Leyden; by A. Macaulay, 
A. M.: to which are added, the Notes and Illuitrations of Barbey- 
rac, with Remarks by the Traniflator. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dilly. 
1781. 

When the Re&tor of the Univerfity of Leyden refigns his office, 
which he holds only for a year, it iscuftomary to deliver an haranguc. 
This cuflom produced the Difcourfes of which Mr. Macaulay has now 
prefenied the Public witha tranflation. Of the Difcourfes them- 
felves, which have been long publithed, it may be fufficient to fay, 
that their celebrated Author has proceeded upon the fame principles 
that have diftinguifhed the writings of our countrymen, Locke, 
Hoadley.and Milton. The Tranflator appears not only to have exe- 
cuted his verfion with exactnefs and fidelity, but has given convin- 
cing evidence of the foundnefs of his underftanding, and of the juftnels 
of his fentiments, by the very ju@icious and excellent remarks with 
which his performance is enriched. Were it not that plain common 
fenfe muft of itfelf reject fuch ill-difguifed poifon with loathing, the 
firft of thefe Difcourfes, with the notes that accompany it, might ferve 
as a very effectual antidote to a late Treatife on Government. How 


diffimilar Mr. Macaulay’s ideas are from thofe of the author alluded 
te 
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to above, on another fubject on which he has lately exercifed hie pea, 


v 

“ may be feen in the following remark with which his commentary oa 
ta. the firft Difcourfe concludes. ; 

to ‘ Whether the features of the prefent age difcover any of thofe 
red fatal fymptoms which have in former ages portended the fuli of em- 
yer ire, we will not pretend to determine ; but this we may falely ven- 
Fe ture to aflirm, that the inroads of fenfuality, luxury, and avarice, will 
ny radually relax the noble finews of our conitituiion ; and that the 
cy confequent decay and lofs of public virtue will complete the cata- 
Lis grophe. In the gloomy profpect of our downfal, it is, however, a 
he comfortable refle&tion, that when the boatted conftirution of Brisaia 
e fhall have funk—as fink it mutt—a happy afylum will be opened be- 


ond the Atlantic for freedom, arts, and fciences. We may look 
upon America as deltined, in the courfe of Providence, to be the feat 
as of empire; and it is a confideration which ought to fwell the heart 

e of every generous Briton, that our name, our language, our arts, 

cuftoms, manners, and forms of education, but, above ell, our liberty, 

are deftined to furvive us, and to be {pread over the immenfe conti- 

t nent of North America. Greece and ‘ome live only in the annals 

a of fame; but Britain will revive in America like a Phoenix from her 

- afhes.’ 

The Gentleman to whom the Public are indebted for this publica- 
tion, is curate of Claybrooke, in Leicefterfhire. ¢ -b-— C, 
. Art. 19. Fabricius: or Letters to the People of Great Britain ; 
on the Abfurdity and Miichiefs of defentive Uperations oly in the 
American War; and on the Failure in the Southern Operations. 
| $vo. 28, Wilkie. 1782. 

Befide what the Author fays on the Abfurdity, &c. of our profecuting 

, the American War on defeniive principles only, we have here a trict 

enquiry into, and an animated difplay of, the cuufes from whence our 

failures, and the fources of all our national misfortunes, im that part 
of the world, have fprung. ‘The Author is particularly fevere, toward 
the conclufion of his correfpondence, on the noble commander in the 
late unfortunate Southern expedition. ‘Thefe Letters were originally 
publifhed in the news- papers, and are fuppofed to have come from the 
very able pen of Mr. Galloway, formerly a member of Congrefs, who 
has favoured the Public with a great number of fenfible, acute, and 
intereiting remarks on the American Zragedy of ** ALL IN THE 
wronc !” 

EasT-INDIES., 

Art. 20. State of India; in Two Letters from Warren 
Haltings, Lig; to the Court of Directors; and One from the Na- 
bob Afuful Dowla, Subadar of Owde. ‘Tio which are added, a . 
Series of Pxplanatory Faéis and Remarks. 8vo. 18. 6d. De- 
brett. &ebenelng. 1782. - 
This reprefentation, which appears to originate on the nart of Mr. 

Francis and Mr. Wheeler, Members of the Council at Fort William, 

tends to impeach the difcretionary conduS of Mr. Hatings, by 

charging him perfonally with producing the Maratra war; and wiih 
hegociating a difpraceful accommodation, by which che treafury 
there was exhaulied, and the province of Bengal reduced, in three 
years, from a fecure and proiperous flate, to the utmoft degree of dif- 
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trefs and danger. In truth, the Company at home, and efpecially 
their agents abroad, feem to extend their views and exertions to yn. 
dertakings too mighty for, and inconfiftent wih, the natural objeas 
of acommercial eftablifhment. , 
Art. 21. A Short Review of the Tranfaétions in Bengal, uring 
the laft Ten Years. By Major John Scott. 8vo. 2s. Debrett, 
7$2. 

‘his review, authenticated with the name of the Writer, fets the 
affairs of Bengal, the condu& of Governor Haftings, and the oppo. 
fition formed in the Council againit him, in a far different point of 
view from the preceding reprefentations, Which fide is in the right 
in this contention, or whether either fide can claim the exclufive pof- 
feffion of it, are points that we, whole //ock (in grey goofe quills) 
will not introduce us to the General Courts of the Company, can. 
not undertake to determine: we only recolleét on fuch occafions, the 
final exclamation attributed to gued King Jamie, when his curiofity 
once prevailed on him to attend the difcordant pleadings in Gur courts 


of law! N 
NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

Art. 22. 4 Seaman’s Kemarks on the Britifo Ships of the Line, 
from the ift of January 1756, to the ift of January 1782. With 
fome occafional Obfervations on the Fleet of the Houle of Bour- 
bon. 8vo. 6d. Debret. 

According to this fenfible letter, which is afcribed to the fon of a 
late diftinguifhed Admiral, afifted by his noble father’s papers, our 
prefent naval inferiority to the houfe of Bourbon has arifen from a 
fatal error in praétice, of late years, proceeding from an opinion, 
that fhips fpeedily built, or, as they are termed, green fhips, are unfit 
for fervice: and that, to render them durable, the frames muft remain 
a confiderable time on the ftocks 40 feafon. ‘Thus we are to!d, that 
* the Polypheme of 64 guns, the St. George, and Glory, of 98, and 
the Royal Sovereign of 100, fet on in 1774, ftill continue on the 
ftocks; and that the fame blird ill-fated fyftem is ftill purfued, which 
chills every manly effert, and blafts every exertion in the caufe of our 
country.’ Inthe mean while how have our enemies afted? * It is well 
known, they completed a three-decker of 110 guns in fourteen 
months at Breit, two fixty-fours in feven months at TouJon; and a 
feventy-four, in the fleet which engaged Admiral Kempenfelt, was 
built, Jaunched, rigged, and ftored, in ninety-five days at Breft.’ 
Thefe facts, for fuch they may now be deemed, having been before 
ftated in Parliament, are beyond exprefiion melancholy, when we cone 
fider the time thus loft under an infatuation! If we fuifer ourfelves to 
be vanquifhed by green fhips until our frames are feafoned, what are 
we to dothen? Shall we not be feafoning hips for the ufe of our 
enemies? But the Writer fhews, from chronological tables of our 
fhips of war for many years back, that this notion of feafoning fhips 
is a fpeculative miftake. Were it allowable to defpair of the commons 
wealth, it might be juitly inferred, that gvem Deus wult perdere prius 
dementat, N 


PoE TICAL. 


























Art. 23. Euds/ia: or, a Poem on the Univerfe. By Capel Lofft, 


The magnitude of this Writer’s attempt may be gueffed at by the 

bare enumeration of the fubjets of each of the feven books tnto whch 
his poem is divided. 
Planets; the ¢4:rd of the Seafons and the Zodiac; the fourth of the 
Fixed Stars; the ffth of Eclipfes, Phates of the Planets, J ides, 
Light and Colours; the Sixth of Comets, the Elements, and Eleéiri- 
city. The /af book is appropriated to the human Anatomy, aud the 
Microfcope. 

Mr. Lofft writes like one who having an extenfive knowledge of 
the fubjeéts on which he is treating, wifhes to communicate that 
knowledge to others. 
preceptive, rather than cntertaining and amulive. His great object 
being to convey information, he rarely digreffes in fearch of adven- 
titious embellithments. As a fpecimen of this performance, with 
sefpect to the poetry, we fhall lay before our Readers the lines witha 
which it concludes, and in which are recapitulated the feveral fub- 


jets that have been difcuffed in it: 


Rev, April 1782, 


. Ieftigating the pure Element 
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PoETICAL. 


Efq. omall ovo, 2s. od. fewed. Dilly. 1701. 


The fr/ treats of the Earth; the /econd of the 


Llis work is, therefore, argumentative and 


‘ Here, my EUDOSIA, let us paufe: and view 
The range which we have made. Obferving firlt 
The powers of Matter, on the Eartu we cat 
Our meditating eye; faw it a GLoBE ; 

Noted its annual and aiurnal courfe; 

Beheld how little to the Universe : 

The Orver of the Planets view’d, and faw 
Their Difance, and admir’d their Alagnitude ; 
With awe explor’d the glories of the r:’p, 

And GraviTaTion’s UNIVERSAL REIGN: 

The laws of Light and Shade ; the varying Phafe; 
The Eclip/e, the Tide; the cometary Orbs; 

The powers of 4ir; the laws which Fluids own, 
Common to all their claffes: thence afpir’d, 





Ele&vricity; and latt the Frame, 
The Powers of Man; his Duty, Bii/s, and End; 
To cultivate benevolence, and know, 
—As in his works or in his word reveal’d— 

And love, the InFinirELY Great ano Goon: 
According with the psilofophic choir | 
Of every age, and faithful to the voice 
Of Con/fcience, and the impulfe of the Heart, + 
And thus in happy union may we walk { 
The allotted {pace of life: PHiLosoruy 
Divinely charming us in full content; 
And whether rural Solitude delight, 

Or if the crowded Capital engage, | 
Whether fair Heals ner purple wings difplay, ) 
Shedding delight and peace upon my head, 
Or pale-ey’d Sickne/s o’er my couch extend 
Her fable pinions, may fhe fpare at leait 
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Thy tender Elegance of Form and Mind, 
Thy gentile converfe never may [ lofe, 
My mild Philofopher, my better felf! 

‘ And O! to humanife and blefs the world, 
May the high ftudy of great Nature’s works 
Prevail; fubduing Ignorance and Vice, 
Adding new grace to female Loveline/s, 
Attempering ard confirming manly Worth; 

Of private blifs and public good profufe ; 
Bright in progrefive Virtue, from the dawn 
To the Meridian; never to decline, 

Or be thenceforth obfcur'd. O come, great Day! 
When neither Pata nor Death Error nor Vice, 
Nor partial Intereft, nor fancied Good, 

Shall reign: but pureft Sympathy and Love, 
Freedom, and all the Heaven of foetal Peace, 
Guile, War, and baneful Tyraazy extiné; 
While Man, not flave to local prejudice, 
Shall triumph in the happinefs of Man, 
Wherever plac’d: Friend to his native foil, 
But Patriot of the Wor tp: nor lefs attun’d 
To the beft pleafures of dome/tic life; 

Parent and Child, and the endearing tie 
Which Reafon, Choice, and Pafion, and Efieem, 
And Leve’s mytterious union clofeit binds— 
Hufband: {fo powerful o’er his foul diffus’d, 
The fenfe of univerfal Harmony, 

Ecflatic, pure, divine! and {elfith pride, 
Sordid purfuits, and bafe, corrupt, delight 

So loft, in contemplation of the wHoLt. 

‘ Thus fhall the rexovated Earth with joy 
Confefs her great CREaTOR ; and his name 
Fill all his worlds with awe and facred blifs, 
Triumphant through the boundlefs Universe! 

To the poem are fubjoined feveral very ufeful Tables; and Notes, 
both inftruétive and explanatory. -t.Ff, 
Art. 24. The Royal Chace; a Poem. Wherein are defcribed 

fome humourous tncidents of a Hunt at Windfor. The whole in- 

cluding an Addrefs to his R—y—l H—gh—fs the P——e of 

Wales, ato. 1s. Kearfley. 

This poem, if the moft infipid verfes that ever were fabricated can 
be called a poem, contains, notwithftanding the humourous inci- 
dents that are promifed in the title-page, neither incident nor humour. 
It is one of the moft unmeaning things that we ever were compelled 
to announce in cur monthiy bills of mortality. Q 
Art. 25. Variety, or Which is the Man? A Poem. Dedicated 

to Lady W—fl—y. ato. 1s. Swift. 1782. 

Lady Worley s zotoricus frailty was a lucky thing for the catch- 
penny authors, verfemen, and profemen. This Grubean perform- 
ance comes from one of the firft-named tribe. One or two others 
were lately mentioned in our Journal: a diftin@ion which fuch 
things owe to the univerfality of its plan. ‘ 

rt. 
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Art. 26. The Moufe and the Lion: a Tale. Infcribed to the 
very reverend and learned The Dean of Glocefler. 4to. 15, 
* Stockdake. 
ths Author of this Tale has done us the honour to adopt an idea 
which dropped from us in reviewing Dr. Tucker’s Treatife on Go- 
verament *, and to make it the ground work of his poem. We are 
fully fenfible of the compliment: but as it is not in our power ho- 
nelly to repay it with that fhare of praife to which the Writer may 
think himfelf intitled, it will be moft advifeable to fay nothing. pPs 
Art. 27. ‘ferufalem deftroyed: a Poem, in three Cantos. By 
William Gibfon, M.A. of Pembroke Hail, Cambridge. to. 
a3. Cadell. 1781. 
This Kiflingbury bard is a lineal defcendant from Blackmore: 
He, like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, and fierce, 
With arms, and Jews and Gentiles crowds the verfe, 
Rends with tremendous founds your ears afunder, D2 
With ftorm, fire, frenzy, broiling babes, and thunder. - 
Art. 28. Rynoand Alpin: aPoem. 4to. 18. 6d. Swift. 1782. 
A father, under the fuppofition of his fon having been flain in 
batile, goes to mourn over his grave. In his progrefs to the place, 
the father and the fon mect; a converfation enfues, and they mue 
tually difcover each other, Such are the outlines of a performance, 
which comes, as we are informed, from the pen of a juvenile (we 
imagine a very juvenile) Writer. Thofe who are acquainted with 
this circumftance will, therefore, perufe it with fome indulgence: of 
which the Author ftands in much need. We do not mean, however, 
by the foftneis of this cenfure, to encourage the young gentleman to 
proceed, or quit any ufeful calling for this * idle trade.’ be 
Art. 29. Cloacina Triumphant: confifting of the following 
Poems; wiz. Bett’s Wedding; Anticipation; Frowzilinda; J/ 
Famofo Dottore Rodomondato; Halty Pudding; Tom Tofs-pot; 
The Miftake, &c. 4to. 18. 6d. Bew. 1782. 
Witty, and nafty. 
DRAMATIC 
Art. 30. Nathan the Wife. A Philofophic Drama. From 
the German of G. E. Leffing, late Librarian to the Duke of 
Brunfwick, Tranflated into Englifh by R. E. Rafpe. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, Fielding. 1781. 
" One defign of this drama is to thew, what furely no perfon was ever 
filly or illiberal enough to doubt of, or deny, that men of virtue and 
principle are to be found among the profeffors of every religion. 
Another objet which the Author has in view, is, to infinuate that 
the Chriftian, the Jew, and the Mahommedan, have each of them 
equal reafon to believe their own religion rhe true one. The inference 
from this is, that as all cannot be true, it is moft probable that all 
are falfe. So much for the philofophic candour, which, according to 
the Preface, breathes through the whole of this compofition. Con- 
fidered merely as a drama, whatever may be the Author’s reputation 
in Germany, it is unworthy of notice.—We are forry to fee the time, 


a 
—_ 


* Vid, M. Review, O&. 1781. Aric. IV. 
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and the very refpectable talents of Mr. Rafpe employed to fo little 
advantage, either to the Public, or himfeif, 
MIscELLANEOUS, -t.# 
Art. 31. An Effay on Comedy. By B. Walwyn. 8vo. ts. 6d, - 
Hookham, 1782. 

After a Dedication to Edmund Burke, Efq; followed by a Preface, 
in which Mr. Walwyn bequeaths to the Public Ais intention of pro- 
ducing a fubfequent work on this part of the drama, annexing an dadver- 

tment, by way of codicil, in favour of acertain admirer of the 

Effayift, called Pilo-Drama, Mr. Walwyn proceeds to open his eflay 

with a definition of comedy; faying, that * the reafon of his thus 
attempting to define what has appeared by the explications oF Tie 

GREATEST CRITICS INDEFINITE! is no other than to fhew from 

whence the difficulty hath arifen ; they confidered that only a paint- 

ing, which was the real reflection of nature.’ Ariltotle, however, the 

teft of the great critics, calls it neither painting nor refleZion, 

Bs fimply an imitation. Mr. Walwyn’s definition 1s indeed entirely 
new, Comepdy, concludes he, is a ‘ refleGing painting —in other 
words, adramatic camera!’ ‘The comedy, we fuppole, of the An. 
tipodes!—To this he fubjoins, in a note, a definition of Tragedy, 
almoft as curious. ‘ Tragedy, fays Mr. Walwyn, is a DRamMaTic 
MICROSCOPE, that enlarges the virtues and vices of human nature, in 
order to make the greater impreffion on" the heart and mind of the 
obfervers.’ Thus ‘l'ragedy is a mere magnifying gla/s; while Come- 
dy, like Colman’s Beggar’s Opera in the Haymarket, turns all cha- 
racters ¢op/y-turvy. And here you have in two words the whole na- 
tural philofophy of the drama! 

2 Blo the general ignorance of this acute definition, Mr. Walwyn 
attributes all the defects of Comedy ; alternately finking its natural 
dignity, by force of which the fock attempts to go pari pa/u with the 
bufkin; or weakening its humour, when its exuberance overflows the 
fhallow banks of common, narrow, criticifm. 

Mr. Walwyn then proceeds to examine the compcnent parts of Co- 
medy; which are, according to his enumeration, ‘ the plot, charate 
ders, manners, incidents, and unities ! 

All other ancient and modern critics muft yield the palm in thefe 
particular defignations, as well as in the general definition of Come- 
dy, to Mr. Walwyn. They have not only mentioned the /entiments 
and dialogue as component parts of the drama, but they have fup- 
pofed the incidents to conftitute re plot, and have uniformly fpoken 
of the characters, and the manners, as one and the very fame thing. 
Mr, Walwyn, however, fcorns the common acceptation of the tech- 
nical terms of criticifm, and confiders the manners not merely in the 
received fenfe, the mores bominum of Horace, but as the peculiar 

pyle and manner of the Author, as well as the Aumours of the per- 

fonages, of Comedy; and, in an Effay on Comedy, fele&ts, as the 
mott eligible inftances of vicious manueri/?s, no other dramatifts than 
the tragic poets Lez and Rowe! 

In the courfe of this eflay, Mr. Walwyn makes fome cther curious 
difcoveries, particularly, that criticifm has faid, an under plot is ine 
difpenfible; that Ben jonfon’s Every Man in his Humour was ftolen 
from shakefpeare’s Messy Wives of Windfor; that there is fcarce any 
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perceptible difference between Shallow and Downright ; and that Gar- 
“ny 
rick’s Captain Flath is far /uperior to Ben Jonfon’s Bobadil! 

Afcer this imperfeét analyfis of Mr. Walwyn’s Effay, to which it 
is impofible to do entire juttice, any more than to the learned con- 
troverfy between him and his friend and admirer, Philo-Drama, an- 
nexed to his Effay ; after looking back with wonder on his definitions 
and difcoveries, we doubt not but we fhall leave the Public loft, like 
ourfelves, in filent admiration, and remaining, like us, in ardent and 
anxious expectation of Mr. Walwyn’s /ub/equent work on this part a) 
the drama ! , 
Art. 32. Free Thoughts on our Militia Laws, by Thomas Pen- 

nant, Efq. Addreifed to the Poor Inhabitants of North Wales. 

8vo, 6d. White. 17582. 

To explain, to the apprehenfions of the common people, fuch laws 
as intimately affect them, is doing a kind office; but this paraphrafe 
of the Militia laws has a littleacrimony in it, tending rather to fti- 
mulate that litigious fpirit attributed to the people of Wales, than to 
inftruét them in a quiet conformity to thofe legal obligations, which 
are fometimes thought to conflitute one of their moft valuable privi- 

leges, N. 

Art. 23. Confiderations on the Tithe Bill, for Commutation of 

Tithes, now depending in Parliament. Wherein the Arguments 
on both Sides of the Queition are candidly difcufled, and a Plan 
fuggefted that may conciliate both Parties in the Debate. to. 
1s. L. Davis. 1782. 
Art. 34. Obfervations on a general Commutation of Tithes, for 
Land, or a Corn Rent, in a Letter addreffed to the Lord High 
eo bi Chancellor of Great Britain, and the Lord Bithop of St. David’s. 
la which the princtpal ObjeGions urged againft Tithes are confi- 
dered, and a Proof of the Inexpediency and Injuftice of a general 
Commutation is attempted. By a Maller of Arts of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, 8vo. 18. Cadell. 1782, 
The two foregoing pamphlets being both on one fubject, and aiming 
to prove the il! policy and probable injuftice of fubftituting any com- 
eYpeniation for the abolifhment of tithes, are clafled together. ‘The are 
gument in each turns on the difiiculty of fettling a permanent equiva- 
lent for the actual tithe under all circumftances; and the ill confe- 
quences of converting the fpiritual paitor into a worldly-minded 
landholder and dealer. In a matter for parliamentary decifion, all 
that necds to be faid is, that the farmer and his paftor being, generally, 

equally tenacious of what they efeem their right, it may prove a 

tender point to unfettle long eftablifhed ufages. If the ufage itfelf 

excites occafional ill. blood where harmony ought to prevail, a no- 

veity impofed on them will hardly mend their tempers. a 

Art. 35. Otho and Rutha. A dramatic Tale. By a Lady. 

Izmo. 2s. 6d, Bew. 
_ © The Author’s defign (as we are informed by an Advertifement) 
is to inculcate fuch truths as are of eternal and effential importance 
to human life: 1. That its whole ceconomy is fuperintended and re- 
-gulated by a wife and beneficent Providence, which renders its moft 
gloomy viciflitudes and adverfe occurrences ultimately productive of 


the higheit felicity, not only to communities, but even to individuals: 
X 3 z. That 
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2. That every external advantage which man can either acquire or 
poffefs is laborious in its attainment, faithlefs in its pretences, and 
and unfatisfaftory in its fruition: 3. That piety and virtue, improved 
and cultivated, conftitute the fupreme happinefs of an intelligent 
creature.’ 

The defign is commendable ; we wifh the execution had been more 
worthy of it, But as juitice to the Public is of more importance 
than complaifance :o a Lidy, we are compelled, by the neceflity of 

» duty, to pronounce this work deficient tn almoft every requifice of a 
4Dramatic Tale. The language is difputtingly tumid; full of fole. 
cifms and grammatical inaccuracies. ‘he narrative is infufterably 
tedious: and we are never more inclined to Jaugh, than when the 
Autbor its violent/y bent on making us weep! 


Art. 36. Geography for Youth, or a plain and eafy Introd” 


tion to the Science of Geography, for the Ufe of young Gentle. 
men and Ladies: Containing an accurate Deicription of the feveral 
Parts of the known Werld, ‘To which are added, (seographical 
Queftions, and a Table of the Longitude and Latitude of the moft 


ye  yremarkabie Places in the terraqueous Globe. Illuftrated by Eight 


Maps, on which are de:ineated :he new Difcoveries made by Com. 
modore Byron, and the Captains Wallis, Carteret, and Cooke. 
zmo. 38. bound. Lowndes. 1782. 

This litile treatife, we think, may be ufefully employed by fchool- 
maiters or nrivate tutors as a guide and affiitant in the lectures they 
give to youth. Young perions themfelves may alfo hereby attain 
fome competent knowledge of the fubject, though they will neceffari- 


ly require the far.her explications and remarks of a judicious in- 
fiructor. 


Art. 37. The Siege of Aubigny. An Hiftorical Tale. suf 
8vo. zs. Hookham. 

A litile tale of female heroifm, from the hiftory of Henry IV. of 
France dreffed up @ la mode de Paris, for the tranfient amufement of 
our young countrywomen, who love to read with rapidity ; any one of 
whom would require three or four fuch tomes as this, to fill up the 
gap between dinner and tea time. 

Art. 38. Queries to Lord Audley. By Philip Thicknefle, Senior, 
Svo. Etght Pages. as. Davis in Picadilly, 1752. 

In thefe queries, Mr. Thickneffe. father to Lord Audley, fets forth 
the extraordinary ill treatment he has received, through the cruel and 
unfeeling behaviour of his fon, towards him, The particulars are 
here exhibited in a variety of fuch inftances as will not fail to fhock 
the Reader’s humanity.—It muit, however, be remembered that we 
have here only one fide of the queftion. 


m Law. 


Art. 39+ Confiderations on the Criminal Proceedings of this Country ; 
On the Danger of Convictions on circumftantial Evidence ; on the 
Cafe of Mr. Donnellan, and on the alarming Confequences of Pre- 
judice in the Adminiftration of Juftice. To which are annexed, 
Cafes of innocent Perfons condemned and executed on circumftan- 
tial Evidence; with Remarks. By a Barrifter of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 8vo, 35. 6d. Boards. Hooper, &c. 1781. 

* Asthe law at prefent flands, the perfon who has the misfortune 
to 
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to be accufed of acapical crime, has by no means a chance for equal 
juitice.’ Such is the alarming pofition of this Writer, which he hath 
atrempted to evince from the trial of Mr. Donnellan, and a long 
firing of (afes of many innocent perfons condemned and executed on 
circumttantial evidence ; and the refult is indeed a mortifying reflection 
on the fallability of human judgment; but is no more a reflection on 
the criminal law of England, tnan acollection of initances where men 
have been occafionally miftaken upon the moft important fubjetts, 
would be a fair argument againit the admiffion of reafoning and phi- 
lofopby on any fubject. The Jatter might indeed promote univerfal 
{cepricifm : and the pains this W:iter has taken to fhew, that in 
the ftrongelt apparent cafes of guilt, men have afterwards proved to 
be innocent, would naturally operate to fufpend alli decifion in Cri- 
minal juftice, till mathematical d:monftration can be had on fubjects 
that are not the objects of mathematical evidence ; but, gui nimis pro- 
bat, nibil probat 

It will be iaid that no man’: life is fafe, ‘ if circumftantial evidence 
is to be admitted.’ It may be anfwered, No man’s life is fafe even 
though pofitive proof be required, as long as the hardinefs of deli- 
berate perjury may be allowed to affect it. Moft of the cafes, which 
the Writer produces, are on direct and pofitive evidence of this fort; 
which, as we have before obferved, is iefs to be confidered as a 
reflection on the Jaws of Eng!and, than on human wickednefs. He 
appears to us to be little acquainted with the general nature of evi- 
dence, or he would have difcovered, that a circumitantial proof, arif- 
ing from a number of independent facts, though apparently minute, 
and eftablifhed by circumftances and by witnefles unconnected with 
each other, is often a fpecies of evidence fo ttrong and convincing, 
that a jury, bound to decide upon their oaths, can no more refift its 
force, than a man, with his eyes open can avoid feeing an object that 
is prefented to him in the face of day. 

This learned Barrifter has appropriated feventy-eight pages to the 
confideration of Mr. Donnellan’s cafe, and his reaionings upon it, 
are ingenious and plaufible. We do not much admire this kind of 
ingui/itio po/t mortem. We think however he has made outone point; 
that if the full benefit of counfel were allowed to p:ifoners in all ca- 
pital cafes (which he ftrongly recommends), many a criminal might 
efcape, who poflibly deferves hanging more than Mr. Donnellan, 


Poor Laws. o* 


Art. 40. Od/ervations on the Bills for amending and rendering 
more effeftual the Laws relative to Houfes of Correction; for the 
better Relief and /:mployment of the Poor, and for amending and 
rendering more effectual the Laws relative to Rogues, Vagabonds, 
and Beggars; with a Table annexed, for the Direction of the feve- 
ral Officers and Perfons to adjuft and pafs their Accounts, under the 
Direction of the A&t, in the eafieft and moft concife Manner. By 
T. Gilbert, Efg. M. P. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 1782. 

See the enfuing Article. 

Art. 41. A Few Words in Behalf of the Poor ; Being Remarks 
upon a Plan propofed by Mr. Gilbert, for improving the Police of 
this Country. Alfo Remarks upon the Three Bills which are to be 
Offered to Parliameni re{pecting, 1. Lhe Poor, z. Houfes of 
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Correction, ——-3. Vagrants. By H. Zouch, a Jaftice of the 

Peace. 4to. Od. Robinfon. 

While this important fubje& is under the deliberation of Parlia. 
ment, it were to be wifhed that magiftrates and others who are led, 
by their duty and habits of life, to confider it with attention, would 
communicate their obfervations upon the bills now depending. Mr, 
Zouch is of opinion, that the innovations propofed by Mr. Gilbert in 
his celebrated Plan, are liable to much exception ; and he has given 
his reafons to the Public with a fincerity that does him honour, 
though perhaps with a degree of harfhnefs, that borders upon cynical 
morofenefs.—Every gentlemaa who devotes his labours to the public 
good, is highly refpectable ia he eyes of the community ; and has a 
right to the utmoit candcur and ‘cirnefs of interpretation. We con. 
fefs ourfelves highly pleafcd wita ‘he liberal conduct of Mr. Gilbert, 
in inviting the efliltance and emendations of others, It appears that 
the Bills he has brought forward, are already in a ftate of much 
greater maturity and improvement, than that in which they were ori- 
ginally offered to Pariiament. ‘he Od/ervations mentioned on the 
other fide, comprize an abitract of the improved plan, and are intro- 
duced with the following Addrefs to the Reader. 

* Having, the lait year, publifhed my thoughts upon thefe Three 
Bills, of the greateft national importance, and having been encouraged 
by the favourable reception which that fmall pamphlet found, in all 
parts of the kingdom, to profecute the Plan, I accordingly prefented 
the Three Bills to the Houfe, which were afterwards read a firft and 
fecond lime, without the leaft oppofition. They have fiance alfo 
been very fully examined and difcuffed in Commictees, attended by 
members from every part of the kingdom, from whofe fuggettions, 
alterations, and additions, now inferted in feveral parts of the Bills, 
they have received confiderable amendments. 

* Every member who attended the Committee faw the infinite im- 
portance of the matter, and moft generoufly offered his aflittance to 
adapt the Bills to the circumftances and fituation of every part of this 
country. Whenevera difference of opinion arofe in the committee, 
each member exprefied his fentiments with the utmoft candour ; and, 
after the general fenfe of the committee was collected, the claufe 
under coniideration was poftponed, in order to have it amended, if 
the amendments were not very numerous; or, if they were, to have it 
Withdrawn, and a new claufe propofed, which might better anfwer the 
purpofes of the Public, and be moft agreeable to the fentiments and 
wifhes of the committee. Thefe amendmen's, or new claufes, when 
found neceffary, were afterwards produced, examined, and approved 
by the committee, and received into the Bill. 

‘ In this manner, and by thefe means, have the Three Bills gone 
through the committees, without a fingle divifion. 

* They have fince been reported to the Houfe, and ordered to be 
reprinted with the amendments, 

‘ A larger number than ufual have been printed, in order to circu- 
late them amongft the magiftrates, and others who may be difpofed to 
confider them, and fuggeft any amendments which may be fusther 
neceflary, before they pais the Houfe of Commons, 
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¢ Jt is therefore propofed to move the Houfe, as foon as poflible 
after the adjournment for Eafter holidays, to havethe Bills recom- 
mitted, that the errors and defects which may be difcovered (and of 
which, from my Own more accurate obfervation, I acknowledge there 
were many) may be corrected ; and that thefe Bills, upon which fo much 
of the. Peage, Order, and good Government in the Police of this 


‘country depends, may go as perfect to the Houfe of Lords as they can 


e made.’ | 
- RELIGIOUS. g » 
Art. 42. Sacred Hiftory, feleQed from the Scriptures, with 


Annotations and Keflections, fuited to the Comprehenfion of 
young Minds: particularly calculated to facilitate the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures in Schools and Families, and to render this im- 
ortant Branch of Education eafy to the Teacher, and pleafing to 
the Pupil. Vol. I. From the Creation, to the numbering of the 

Ifraelices before their Departure from Mount Sinat. By Mrs. 

Trimmer, Author of An Eafy Introdu¢tion to the Knowledge of 

Nature, &c. 12mo. 38. Dodfley, &c. 1782. 

We had the pleafure fome time ago to recommend a former publi- 
cation of this Author's in our Review for January, 1781. The pre- 
feat volume equally merits the attention of the Public. In the De- 
dication to the Queen (which is juft, fenfible, and polite), Mrs, T. 
informs Her Majefty, that this Work was compofed with a view 
to aflift young minds in the acquifition of religious knowledge, by 
removing the difficulties which prevent their attaining an early ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures: and that fhe prefumes to hope 
her defign will excufe her, both to Her Majefty, and the world, for 
the boldnefs of her undertaking, and the defects in the execution of 
it. Inthe Preface, fhe obferves that the objections that have been 
made by fome cf our beft authors (Mr. Locke and Dr. Watts in their 
tieatifes on education) to the indifcriminate ufe of the Scriptures, 
have great weight, for numberlefs paflages both in the Old and New 
Teflament, abound with incidents and doctrines much beyond the 
compreheniion of young perfons; and there is reafon to apprehend, 
that if the words of Scripture become familiar to their ears, without 
having proper ideas annexed to them, they will not afterwards be fuf- 
ficiently affected with that beautiful fimplicity of language, and fub- 
jimity of fentiment, which fo peculiarly diftinguith the facred volume. 
But on the other hand, in this age, when it mutt be acknowledged 
there is too great an indifference for religion, it is particularly necef- 
fary to point out the {trait path of duty ; and how can this be fo ef. 
fectually done, as by having recourfe to the word of God ? 

_ As we fhall not attempt, by any extracts from this Work, to do juf- 
tice to its merit, we leave our Readers therefore to judge for them- 
felves: and we believe they will not think their time lott in perufing 
it. They will, we doubt not, agree with us, that the defign is good, 


and:that the execution is fuch as cannot fail of promoting rational 


religion, and virtue amongit the rifing generation. 
We mutt not take leave of this production without noticing the fol- 
lowing paffage in the Preface. 
* I beg leave to obferve, that it feems to me highly neceflary, = 
a boo 
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a book profeffedly publifhed for /choo/s, fhould contain nothing con. 
trary to the do¢trines of the national religion.’— 

This expreffion might lead us to fuppote, that the Authorcondemns 
the principles of the reformation; but from what follows, it is plain 
fhe means nothing more than this,—that children fhould not be 
troubled with religious controverfies. ye 
Art. 43. A Letter to the Rev. William Belt, D. D. rebendary 
pf St. Peter’s Weftminiter, on the subject of his late Publications 

upon the Authority, Nature, and Defign of the Lord’s Supper, By 

Lewis Bagot *, LL. D. Dean of Chriit-Church. 8vo. 1s, Ri- 

vington. 1781. 

It was not to be expected that fo plain and rational an account of 
the Lord’s Supper, as that given by Dr. Bell in his late publications + 
on the fubje&t, fhould pafs uncenfured by thofe whofe inclination or 
intereft attaches them to obfcurity and myflery. That no immediate 
attempt has been made to fubvert his doctrine, or confute his reafon- 
ing, may be juitly imputed to the truth of his pofitions, and the 
force of his argument. he prefent is an attack upon the author, 
rather than upon his dodtrine. The Prebendary of St. Peter’s is ac- 
cufed of advancing principles ‘ inconfillent with the Public Doc- 
trines and Service of the eftablifhed Church.’ 

According to Dr. Bagot, to endeavour to undeceive the unlearned 
believer with refpe&t to any miftake into which his Prayer Book may 
have led him, is ‘ to trifle with the confciences of'men, and can only 
tend to weaken the influence of religious principle.’ The unlearned 
who wants inftruction on any religious fubje¢t ought to apply to the 
minilier of his parifh ; ‘ and that miniiler, on fuch application ought 
to refer him,’ not to the Hible, but * to his catechifm and to the 
church fervice, as moft competent to determine his judgment.’ 

Such are the principles, and fuch is the fpirit of this publication; 
and in our Opinion, they are as inconfiitent with thofe of proteftantifm, 
as any thing in Dr, Bell’s Tract can be with the doétrines and fervices 
of the eltablifhed church 

Near the clofe of his Letter, the Dean has infinuated a charge of 
difingenuity againft Dr. Bell, becaufe in his Praéical Enquiry, p. 19. 
n.j. he bas mentioned a paffage in Sr. John’s gotpel, and another 
in St, Paul’s frit Epiitle to the Corinthians, as having been falfely 
fuppofed to relate to the Lord’s fupper; for the proof of which he 
refers to the Appendix and notes of his ttempt to afcertain, &c. the 
Nature of that Inititution; whereas in that larger work no notice at 
all istaken of the pafiage in St John’s go/pel. Candour would have 
imputed this to inadvertence, The charge may be eafily obviated 
whenever another edition of either of Dr. Bell’s publications is called 
for. Surely, even Dr. Bagot himfelf cannot believe, that any part 
of the vi. chap. of St. John’s gofpel has a reference to the Lord’s fup- 
per. In our opinion, it requires but a little more credulity to under- 
fland the expretluns, as the Papilts do, in their literal fenfe. One 


—- “ a 





* Promoted toa icat in the Epifcopal Bench, fince the publication 
of this Letter. 
+ See a large account of Dr. Bell’s ** Attempt to afcertain, &c.” 
in our Review tor December, 3780. p. 448. 
Art. 
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Art. 44. 4n Authentic Narrative of the Life and Converfin of 
1. C. Leberccht, a Jew, who died in the Faith of the Son of God, 
November 13th, 1776, at Koningfberg, in Proffia. To which is 
sdded, a remarkable Account of three Jewifh Children of Berlin. 
Founded on Faét. 12mo. 3d. Wallis, 

The Editor of this account profeffes his hope that it may obviate 
what he terms, a rafh and unjuft prejudice which has been formed, 
yize ‘ That a Jew can never become a Chriftian, and that al! bap- 
tized Jews return to judaifm before their death.’ ‘The narrative may 
poflibly be true; but it contains nothing that will greatly excite at- 
tention. It is however very happy when any perfon, who has been 
under miftakes of an important kind, 1s convinced of his error, em- 
braces truch, and acts under its influence. 

Art. 45. Evangelical Sermons. By Thomas Adam, Reétor 
of Wintringham, Lincolnfhire. &8vo. 6s, bound. Buckland. 
1781. 

The number of thefe Sermons is eleven: they are fomewhat long, 

and feveral of them are divided into two parts. They are ftiled, Evan- 
gélical, a term which certain writers are very fond of afluming, and 
confining to themfelves, but which muft, neverthelefs, belong to 
others who fincerely endeavour to make divine revelation their 
fludy and guide. 
. {hefe Difcourfes are in the calviniftical ftrain, of the declamatory 
kind, very warm and urgent, and appear to proceed from a heart 
fervently defirous of doing good to mankind. We are informed, 
that the Author, being incapacitated through age and infirmities from 
appearing in the pulpit, is defirous of contributing to the benefit of 
his feliow-creatures by fuch means as are yet in his power. 

Art. 46. 4 New Tranjlation, with a Paraphrafe of fome Parts of 
Ecclefiafes, 12mo. 1d. Leicefter, printed. Lowndes. 1781. 
This, though indeed a little performance, deferves fome attention, 

efpecially as it may be defigned as a fpecimen of a larger work. § It 

was intended, we are told, to print only a few copies of this paper, 
to be given to the Tranflator’s particular friends; but on conlidera- 
tion, that the more it is difperfed, the better the fentiments of the 

Public in general concerning it muft be known, the Tranflator has 

ordered a number to be printed, and fold.’ To give our Readers 

{ome view of this Tranflation, we fhall fele& two or three verfes from 

the account of old age, or of ficknefs and diforders to which the 

human conititution is liable, in the twelfth chapter. 

‘V. 4. When the gates of difeourse fail be kept fhut becaufe the 
woice is low and de/iitute of grace, and founds like the voice of a little 
bird, and all velifh for mufick feall be loft, 

‘V. os. Then bills in the way fhall frighten, and waters terrify 
him, and he fhall grow negligent of bufiness, and feafting fhall be 
troullefome to him, and the love of quiet foall grow on him, as the 
man draws towards his long home, and his friends come about him in 
the fireet with condolence. 

‘v. 6. Before the fchemes of getting money are laid afide, and the 
pleafure of [pollefling] gold be weakened, and inftead of /pringing hope, 
be foall have {only} @ profpc8 of 7:folution, aud the wheel be rolled 
into tie pit,” 
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To each of the verfes is added a kind of paranhrafe, but the Ay 
thor does not furnifh his readers with particular criticifms, or afion 
his reafons for the feveral and great ai:crations which he makes in 
the text. We muft leave this for the contempiation of Hebricians 
and fhall finifh our article by adding the foliowing paflape from thin 
petit publication. * The Tranilator confiders the Hebrew text ag jt 
appears in Our printed Bibles, merely as a tranflation: the Original 
text being the letters without vowel points, without paufes, and even 
without any divifion into words. He therefore thinks himfelf at ]j. 
berty, whenever the context requires it, either to read with different 
points, or to divide the letters differently into words or fentences, 
He fuppofes*himfelf too at liberty to read fome forts of words either 


* € with or without a vaw, with or without a yod. For all readers have 
feen and allowed the neceflity of doing this in many inftances, and 


theref-re it may be neceffary in others, which they are not aware of, 
He has too, now and then, taken the liberty of applying that com. 
mon rule, Litere homogenee, five unius organi facile inter je permutan- 
tur ; where no application of it has been made before. And thele 
are all the liberties he has prefumed to take, except he has in a fingle 
inftance fuppofed a word fhould be read with an Aleph epentheticum, 
as is done in the prefent way of reading the text in many places.’ 

N.B. A fecond, a much larger, part of th's work is publifhed; 
which we fhali duly notice. H 

e 





S ER M ON 5S. 

I, Grace without Enthufiafn, Preached at All Saints, Colchef- 
ter, on Trinity Sunday, 1781. By Nathaniel Forfter, D. D. Rec- 
tor of the faid Parifh, and Chaplain to the Couniefs Dowager of 
Northington. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon, &c. 

The extravagant ideas that have been entertained by ancient and 
modern enthufiafts, refpecting the influence and operation of the holy 
fpiriton the human mind, are well known, aud cannot but be fin- 
cerely lamented by every fober minded Chrittian, It is the profefied 
defign of Dr. Forfler, in this Difcourfe, fo to explain the doétrine as 
to guard againit the abufe of it, and to reconcile his explanation to 
the articles and liturgy of the Church of England. 

* Now there is one obvious way’ fays he, ¢ in which the holy Spi- 
rit may very properly be faid to aflitt all Chriflians, as well in the 
knowledee, as in the pratice of their duty ; and that without any ine 
frincement upon the freedom of our rational powers (for it is by the 
fiee exercife of thefe powers that fuch afiltance can alone be ob- 
tained), and this is, by that plain rule of life,-which is laid before us 
in the Go.pel, and the powerfu! motives held out by the fame Gof: 
pel, to the obfervance of ir. ** All Scripture is given by infpiration 
of God.” Whentherefore we are taught, are converted, are com- 
forted, by thofe Scriptures, we may very properly be faid to be 
tanpht, to be converted, to be comforted, by God, the Author of 
them. When we are thus led into the paths of truth, of virtue, and 
happinefs, by the word of God, it is God himfelf who is our teacher, 
our leader, and our guide. He hath revealed his will to us, by the 
mouth of his infpired Apofiles and Prophets, which have been fince 
the world began. He hath opened life and immortality to our views 
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asthe great reward of all cur labours, by the Gofpel of his Son. He 
path moreover given US reafon and underftanding (without which 
every other biethnag would have been loft to us) to know his will, as 
ly: rewgaled, and to weigh the force of thofe motives which are fec 
Wore us in this revelation. All therefore that we know, all that 
we think, and all that we do, in confequence of thefe lights, whether 
fgm without or within us, whatever virtue, whatever praife there 
may be, in our Own endeavours, and in Our own improvements under 
them, is, in this view, ultimately and folely to be referred to God : 
jsto be afcribed to his unbounded benevolence, thus plainly thewing 
ys what is good, and what he requireth; and affording us the mott 
powerful motives to perfevere in that path of duty, which he hath pre- 
fcribed.’ 

This is rational and judicious. By ftopping here, Dr. Forfler 
would, in our opinion, have much more effectually guarded his pa- 
rihioners againit ‘ enthufialtic delufions,’ than by talking, as he 
afterwards does, Of a communication, influence, and operation of the 
fpirit, of which we have no confcioufnefs, or perception; the efiects of 
which cannot be diitinguifhed from the natural fuggettions of our 
own minds; from which * no human being can ever fay, that any 
thought, any word, any work of his, izmedéately, much lefs excls- 
fvely, proceeds ;’ and which no mortal can ever know, without a mi- 
racle, that he is favoured with. But perhaps the fentiments contained 
in the former paragraph, however confonant to reafon or Scripture, 
might not have been {o eafily reconciled to the articies or liturgy of 
the church of Iingland. 

In a note, profefledly defigned for the ‘ philofophical reader’, Dr. 
F. has fuggeited, that every moral and free agent being determined 
by motives, and the Almighty having the abfolute dire€tion of every 
motive in nature, a wide field 1s opened for the divine agency, and 
interpofition, without the leaft infringement of human liberty. Buz 
he had previoufly afferted in the Difcourfe itfelf, that ‘ the firongett 
motives are no motives, to thofe whofe hearts are infenfible to their 
impreffion.’? So that in order to give efficacy to motives, there mutt 
be fome operation upon the mind itfelf; which, though according to 
the Dottor’s fuppofition, we be not confcious of it, it will be difiicule 


to prove entirely confifteat with moral and free agency. Em. 


Previous 1O THE GENERAL Fast, February 28, 1782. 











i A Short Alarm before the Faft, in 17823; and to be ferioufly 
. coniidered after. By a Friend to his Country. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 
A warm advocate for America, makes no fcruple, in this little 
Piece, to arraign the conduct of government in the moft bitter Jan- 
guage, and to load even royalty with opprobrium. Amidit the 
‘;¢mMarks of degeneracy which appear with fuch aggravated colours on 
‘~the face of our country, we may rank, as one of the moft alarming, 
that contemst of legal authcrity, which this pamphlet is evidently cal- 
Culated to promote amidit the !ower rauks of people: it is.one of the 


Z. 


lat fymptoms of a falling ftare! B..k, 


Il, A Paithpul Pidure of the Times; being a Sermon for the Year 
1782, addreifed to the King, Nobility, Clerpy, and Laity of this 
Profligate and perifhing Hinsdom, By a Believer of the exploded 
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and almoft antiquated Do&rines of Chriftianity. 12mo, od 
Bladon. , 
A frightful caricatura !—not a Faithful Pi@ure :——at leat it is 
overcharged, if not diftorted. B ‘ 
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IiI. A Sermon preached before Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church of Weftminfter, on the late Fait. By Samuel, 
Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter. 4:0. 1s. Cadell. 

This is a very elegant and fentible Difcourfe. The objeé& of it js 
to prove that war cannot be the natural ftate of man :—that one great 
caufe of the Ruin of public communities, is the power of internal 
corruption; which corruption, arifing from infidelity and an indif- 
ference to all religion, manifefts itfelf in all the forms of vice and 
immorality ; and that the only probable means of averting impend.- 
ing judgments, and recovering the peace and profperity of this 
country, copfift in what ought to be the ruling principles of a Fast 
— humility, repentance, and reformation. 

The following reflections, which feem principally levelled at the 
infinuating and pernicious fyftem of education inculcated by Lord 
Chefterfield, are as juft as they are elegant. ‘ The time was, when 
a ferious regard to the commands of God was thought to be the 
fureft foundation on which to erect the ftru€&ture of virtue; when im- 
prefling maxims of probity on the young and yielding mind was 
judged to be the bett fecurity from the dominion of inward paflion, or 
the fudden violence of outward temptation. But afervile refpeét to 
the will of a fuperior, we are told, would deftroy the merit of obedi- 
ence; and infufing early habits of felf-government, would cramp 
the efforts of natural genius, An eafier difcipline hath been in- 
vented, in which the fevere and antiquated rules of morality are dif- 
carded, and other regulations introduced, better fuited to the capri- 
cious delicacy of modern manners. In this fchool of polite initruc- 
tion, a prudent accomodation to the modes of thinking and acting, 
which prevail in fafhionable life, is inculcated as the great leffon to 
be learnt by every afpirant to worldly diftin€tions, the cardinal exe 
cellence which is to Jead tocertain honour and fortune. An obfe- 
quious and unmeaning civility, in which the affections have no con- 
cern, is taught to affume the air and ufurp the place of benevolence; 
and a ftudied attention to exterior accomplifhments, ferves as a decent 
veil to hide the hollownefs and corruption of the heart.’ B.:k 
1V.—Before the Houfe of Commons. By Thomas Dampier, D. D. 

Prebendary of Durham, 4to. 1s. Payne. 

A plain and praétical Difcourfe on Ezek. xviii. 30. ‘* Repent and 
turn yourfelves from your iniquities, and fo fin fhal] not be your, 
ruin.” D. 
V.—Preached in the Parifh Church of Swinderby, in the County of 

Lincoln. By John Difney, D. D. F. A.S. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

Spirited and free: perhaps it will be thought too much fo for the 
occafion : for the idea of a faft implies modefty and meeknefs. But 
the wound is deep and dangerous; and the Door thinks it his duty no 
to probe it to the quick. “ - 
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yj. —Preached at Fitz-Roy Chapel. By J. N. Puddicombe, Minifter. 


4to. 3s. Jobnfon, 

Another fpirited declaimer !—but on the other fide of the queftion, 
Dr. Difney harangues on the parent’s cruelty to the child, and Mr. 
Puddicombe on the child’s ingratitude to the parent. Much may be 
faid on both fides !—and much may be faid againft both! 

ViJ.—At S:. John’s Clerkenwell. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
B. A. Rector of that Parifh. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

A well drawn parallel between the people of ancient Ifrael and 
modern Britain, both with refpect to their privileges on the one 
shand, and their abufe of them on the other. This Sermon breathes 
a fpirit of piety and moderation. The Preacher avoids all political 
dilcuilions; and very properly confines himfelf to what is of more 
general concern ; and more becoming the duty of a Chriftian mini- 


ster on a day of faiting and humiliation. ne 


*.* The Remainder of the Faft Sermons in our next. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, * 


To th AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 
OT doubting your readinefs to convey any literary informa- 
tion compatible with the plan of your work, [ take the liberty 
to make an obfervation on a paflage in your Review, for February 
lait, page 85, quoted from Mr. Thomas Warton’s ingenious Hiftory 
of Englifh Poetry, ‘* There is an old madrigal fet to mufick by 
William Bird, fuppofed to be written by Henry * when he fell in love 
with Ann Boleyn. It begins, 
‘¢ The eagle’s force fubdues each birde that flies 
What mortal can refifte the flaming fyre? 
Dothe not the fun dazzle the clearette eyes 
And melt the eyce, and make the frott retire ?” 


When I firft read thefe verfes in the Nuge Antique they feemed 
to me too good to be written by a king ; and I have tince found that 
their real author was Thomas Churchyard, a poet of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and one of the aflittants inthe /irrcr of Magiffrates. The 
lines in queition are part ot a ftanza in Churchyard’s legend of jane 
Shore, and may be found in Mrs. Cooper’s Mujes Library, ‘vo. 
1741. p, 122.—Confidering Mr, \arton’s very extenfive acquaint- 
ance with old Englith poetry, itis range this circumftance fhould 
have efcaped him. Royalty fhould not have been deprived of this 
little fprig of bays which former flattery, or prefent accident has given 
it, —but for the confideration that every author dead, or living, ought 
to have the merit of his own works, be i: what it may. 

I am Gentlemen, Yours, &c. 


April 8b, 1782. I. feott Amwell 
e : ‘® 
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* The VIlIth. 
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320 CoRRESPONDENCE, 


+++ We acknowledge the receipt of a Letter relative to a Jate 
pofthumous publication, from a perfon who figns himfelf * 4n Enep, 
to pious Frauds ;’ and who charges the Editor of that work with havin 
* been guilty of a trefpafs againit fidelity, as an Editor, which nothin 
_, can excafe.’ . 
' We rather wonder that our ingenious but anonymous Correfpondent 
fhould not perceive the manifeft impropriety of our publithing a 
charge of a very ferious kind, on the tettimony of an unknown per- 
fon: nor indeed is it our bufinefs to make ourfelves parties in dif. 
cuffions of this kind, even on the beft authority. BR 
“oy 








te? A fecond letter on the rot in fheep, has been received from 
our obliging correfpondent Mr. Roberts. Another ingenious corre. 
fpondent, who figns himfelf Philopatriz, has alfo favoured us with 
‘one on the fame fubject. We are forry that neither the nature nor 
the limits of our undertaking permit us to engage any further in 
this excurfive inquiry. From our general rule of admitting nothing 
phos sf has not relation either immediately or remotely to literatures We y/ 
S thatdeviated in the firitinftance, feduced merely by the importance of 
the fubject, and by the hope of awakening the general attention to a 
matter of juch great national importance. As this effect is in fome 
degree an{wered, we mutt here take leave of our correfpondents.— 
They will no doubt find fome other vehicle of public intercourfe, tothe 
nature of which their communications will be more fuitable.—We iz- 
sended to infert thefe letters entire ; but on re-perufing them, we per- 
ceive that, befides their being of a length that would encroach too 
much on our limits, as well as on the immediate objet of our journal, 
they wear fomewhat of a controverfial complexion, with an appear- 
ance of perfonality*, to which we can by no means afford admit. 
tance. 


* This is lefs applicable to one of the letters than to the other. C £2, 





*.* Our Readers are requefted to correct the following errata in 
the article of Miiles’s edition of Rowley’s Poems, in our lait Review, 
V1Z. 

Page 207. I. 30. for § unharmonious coincidence of words,’ 
read Larmonious. 
1. 34, for * decifive’, r. delufive. 
201. towards the bottom, r. ‘¢+e muniment room.’ 
214. 1. 6. for * authority,’ r. authenticity. 
2:6, near the bottom, for * forms,’ r. terms. 
217, 1. 16. for ‘ Embrice,’ r. Ewbrice. 

For fome fmaller miftakes, we beg the Reader’s indulgence, 
to which the hurry often atiending periodical works gives them 
an efpecial claim. 





> We are obliged to poitpone our conclufion of the review of 
_ Dean Milles’s edition of Rowley; but it will certainly appear in the 
next Month’s Review. 
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